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THE JOURNAL’S COVER 


That the structure of the American school 
system should be adaptable enough to meet the 
educational needs of all age levels in a changing 
society. This is another of the eight basic prin- 
ciples of education which was adopted by the 
American Association of School Administrators 
as their platform. Although our cover picture 
portrays only one age group and one segment 
of society benefiting from special occupational 
instruction, our educational system is expanding 
gradually to provide training for all citizens de- 
siring to improve themselves. Our cover photo- 
graph is through the courtesy of The Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 


"gee AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 
doing valuable work in the health education 
training of boys and girls. And our free visual aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 

This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 
ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 

For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 

| tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 

Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 

unit. 
Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 
groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 
\ the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
\ . Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 
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| Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: | 
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| Dental Health —"“Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” o Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model (J | 
1 Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual— Personal Grooming—Grooming for School | 
| Cardboard Tooth Model — Hygiene Records — Individual and wall charts and individual leaflets a 

Class Certificates. New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls o | 
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What Is “Coet-of- Liuiug” 7 


ROM the man on the street to the Cadillac- 

chauffered executive, cost-of-living discus- 
sion is on everyone’s tongue. Increasingly, in 
private and public employment, employers are 
giving financial recognition to the present 
anemic dollar in making wage adjustments and 
salary changes. Teachers as well as others have 
and are continuing to press for salary increases 
on the basis that commodities and services pur- 
chased have increased drastically in price. 
More and more school systems are directly rec- 
ognizing increased living cost by a definite, 
objective periodical revision of salary based on 
a cost-of-living index. 

What then is meant by ‘cost-of-living’? 
What measures of changes in living costs are 
available? How well do present cost-of-living 
indices measure cost-of-living for groups in 
general and teachers in particular? 

Actually there are many indices which meas- 
ure changes in prices to consumers. The best 
known and most frequently used of these are: 

1. Bureau of Labor Statistics-U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

2. National Industrial Conference Board. 

3. Bureau of Agricultural Economics—U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


4. Wisconsin Division of Agricultural Statistics— 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 


Usefulness of Indices 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is perhaps 
the best known and most frequently used. From 
many points of view it appears the most prac- 
tical to use, with possible adjustments, as a 
basis for determining cost-of-living of teach- 
ers. However, it has some limitations which 
will be considered later. 

The index of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board is intended to measure living 
costs of wage earners and lower salaried, white- 
collared workers for the country as a whole. 
It carries reports from 65 cities throughout the 
United States. Thus, it includes more cities 
than the Bureau of Labor Statistics index (34 
in Bureau’s for most items) and includes some 
smaller cities. However, since 1946 the index 
is computed only for March, June, September, 
and December. Since this index is compiled at 
private rather than public expense, it is sold 
as a service of the organization compiling it— 
The National Industrial Conference Board. 
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% A consumers’ index with all its limitations 
is a reasonably good measure of living costs. 








The last two indices are designed primarily 
to measure living costs of farm families—one 
on a national scale and one for Wisconsin. 
These indices measure the price of items actu- 
ally purchased by farm families, automatically 
reflecting any change in standard of living. 
While there is considerable justification in 
using either of these indices for rural teachers, 
they obviously are not intended for use in ur- 
ban areas. To apply two distinct indices meas- 
uring cost-of-living of teachers, one for urban 
and one for rural, would lead to endless con- 
flict and confusion. The two indices would ob- 
viously not be the same and the proposition 
that living costs had increased more for one 
group of teachers than for another would be 
difficult to defend. So, even though the rural 
indices have much to recommend them, their 
use in measuring cost-of-living for a// teachers 
appears inadvisable. Thus, when all angles are 
considered, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
appears most satisfactory to use for all teachers 
with whatever adjustments are necessary. If 
the Bureau’s index is to be used, some under- 
standing of how it is compiled, its manner 
of operation and its limitations is essential 
knowledge for teachers. 


History of the Index 


The original efforts of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to measure cost-of-living dates. 
back to 1903. At that time only a cost-of-food 
index was compiled. The study, begun in 1903, 
was carried back to 1890, so, a cost-of-food in- 
dex is available from that time. However, it 
was soon apparent that, important as food is, 
there are many other items in cost-of-living and 
expansion of the index was imperative. 

Studies of over-all cost-of-living were begun 
for the purpose of wage negotiations in the 
ship-building industry in 1917 in ship-building 
centers and were later extended to cover addi- 
tional larger cities throughout the country. 
Since 1919 the Bureau has published cost-of- 
living indices for individual cities and com- 
bined them into a general index for all cities 
included in the sample. This combined figure 
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is the commonly used consumers’ price index. 
Carry-back studies make the index available 
since 1913. 

To obtain information on price changes, rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Labor study 
at first hand the prices of a large number of 


different commodities and services. For the 
most part prices are collected in 34 larger 
cities but food prices are collected in 56. In 
August 1947, the number of food items in- 
cluded in the index was reduced from 61 to 50. 
It is estimated that the items sampled comprise 
about 70% of the budget of wage-earners and 
lower-paid salary workers. Fifty separate items 
of food and 50 different items of clothing axe 
included. Practically every item of fuel, elec- 
tricity, and ice is priced as well as 26 items 
under house furnishings; miscellaneous con- 
tains the largest number of items with 10 un- 
der transportation, 21 under medical and dental 
care, 12 items of house operation, 6 under 
recreation and 11 under personal care. Rental 
prices are obtained by a generous sampling of 
residential dwellings in the 34 cities included 
in the index. 

Even after prices are collected, it is neces- 
sary to know how much of the family income 
is spent for each item so that the per cent 
may be applied to determine cost-of-living. 
Such studies are time consuming and expensive 
and can be made only at infrequent intervals. 
The data upon which the present index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is calculated repre- 
sents family expenditures for one year in the 
period from 1934-36. 


Limitations of Index 


During recent years the Bureau’s index has 
been severely criticized by both the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. for its failure to measure the 
full impact of price rises during the war and 
immediate post-war period. The Bureau itself 
admits a number of limitations and recently 
changed the name of the index from cost-of- 
living to consumers’ price index. Some of the 
limitations of the index are: 

1. It does not include the cost of restaurant 
meals in the food index. This means that 
the food index may not be a good measure 
of food costs for the large army of lower 
salaried white-collared workers and wage 
earners who take their meals out. This group, 


of course, includes a large number of 
teachers. 


2. Room rent is not included in the rental sur- 
vey since the Bureau samples only rentals in 


family dwellings. This, too, is very unfortu- 
nate for teachers since a majority of them 
rent rooms rather than family dwellings dur- 
ing the school term. 


3. The index does not reflect living cost in- 
creases due to inability to find low-priced 
goods and commodities. 


4. Increased cost due to a limited number of 
sales on essential commodities is not fully 
reflected in the price index. 


5. Increased cost-of-living due to deterioration 
of goods is not fully measured. 


6. Inability to measure true rental costs under 
present rental practices makes the rent index 
unsatisfactory. 


The section of the index in greatest need 
of refinement is the miscellaneous index. As 
indicated earlier, it contains many items with 
different rates of price increase. The Bureau 
itself has given considerable thought to the 
adequacy of the miscellaneous index. In 1941 
a new index was formulated with the per cents 
shown below for each item. 





TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MISCELLANEOUS 
INDEX 
Item Per Cent 
ME WIEST TION ieee oo oe 29.1% 
WACCICAN TGREO 86 ot cs ee es 14.0 
Laundry, laundry supplies, cleaning powder 
atid: MRtCNes soso. tee yk. 
Telephone, water, rent, and postal service __ 4.6 
POOMestie: SERViCG sc a A 
jg SS) i | ae oe a eee ee 9.6 
OR en ea ee ee eV ee 19.3 
Gifts, contributions and unallocated items __ 15.5 
PRR pe CS ahh i nL ot el 100.0% 


A glance at the index reveals a wide differ- 
ence in’ the rate of increase for the different 
items listed. For example such items as auto 
licenses, transportation fares, telephone, water 
rent, and. postal services have increased little. 
Other items such as auto repairs, medical care, 
domestic service, some items of recreation, 
beauty shop service, and haircuts have increased 
rapidly in price. A third group such as drugs, 
soaps, toilet articles, and tobacco represents an 
in-between group. It is obvious that an accu- 
rate miscellaneous index is difficult to obtain. 
If a person’s miscellaneous expenditures are 
largely from constant-cost type, the index 
should be very different from that of a person 
whose purchases are largely from items where 
costs have.increased greatly. The undesirability 
of throwing all costs which are not included 
elsewhere into miscellaneous is apparent in any 
analysis of the miscellaneous index. 
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Evaluation 


Because of charges during recent years that 
the index did not satisfactorily measure changes 
in cost-of-living, a special committee (called 
the President’s Committee) was appointed to 
evaluate the index. This group composed of 
both a general and technical committee pointed 
out that while the index measured reasonably 
well changes in price of items sampled, it did 
not fully measure changes in living cost during 
the period studied. The committee held that 
the index was too low by 3.4% to 5.1% in 
the period from January 1, 1941, to December 
1943. A similar type of adjustment is recom- 
mended in the August 1946 Monthly Lador 
Review. ‘The index only partially shows the 
war-time effects of changes in quality, availa- 
bility of consumer goods, etc. The President's 
Committee on the Cost-of-Living has estimated 
that such factors, together with certain others 
not fully measured by the index, would add a 
maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 
1944. If small cities were included in the na- 
tional average another 14 point would be 
added. If account is also taken of continued 
deterioration of quality and disappearance of 
low-priced merchandise between September 
1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjust- 
ment for the period January 1941 to September 
1945 would total approximately 5 points.” 


Five points should be added to the Septem- 
ber 1945 index to give a fair picture of living 
costs on that date. A December 5, 1947, let- 
ter from the Department of Labor advises that 
no agency has attempted to take account of 
quality changes and other hidden factors affect- 
ing the Consumers’ Price Index since Septem- 
ber 1945. As of January 1947 the Bureau 
dropped from its releases the foot-note rela- 
tive to the five point adjustment. The Bureau 
now proposes “‘to leave the matter of these 
adjustments to the users of the index.” 


Table II shows the Bureau’s index over a 
period of time with adjustments to January 
1947. The actual index figures are recorded 
for the months of 1947 even though an ad- 
justment is probably necessary to reflect the 
true increase in living cost. The amount of 
money needed to purchase the same amount of 
goods and services as $100 purchased during 
the base years 1935-39 is also shown. Since 
average prices during 1935-39 were almost 
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identical to those of November 15, 1940, one 
can say, for all practical purposes, that $100 
bought as much in November 1940 as the 
amounts shown in Table II bought in each of 
the designated years. 


TABLE II 

CHANGE IN COST-OF-LIVING 1913 TO 1947 

Amount Needed 

to buy $100 
Worth of Goods 
and Services 

Year Index 1935-39 Prices 
ROO oe ecw eee 70.7 $ 70.70 
1.) 2 RARER nese rene> eee ne 71.8 71.89 
RN ooh eee ee en tee 72.50 
| a ee nen ey oe 77.9 77.90 
Te aeicrcniccewe enn 91.6 91.60 
DI gis occetne ies weneeie 107.5 107.50 
i es ee oe 123.8 123.80 
DD es cok ccrcciscsrinitnteS Geen versa ia 143.3 143.30 
ROM seicisccissntew inpmnnecnimntenateoes 127.7 127.70 
RE Gikatccysiici mane webbie 119.7 119.70 
BRON ccc aesciscmccccinecananin oe 121.9 121.90 
RON de ie a ee 422.2 122.20 
I or grantee cers eects aoa 125.4 125.40 
1120 2) ES ornare eae 126.4 126.40 
I assis os acini cp rnc ten 124.0 124.00 
LO? SA Eee eee AEE ee 122.6 122.60 
| Oo) A: OMe eel Sra 422.5 122.50 
A is on cicctcaio mene nanos 119.4 119.40 
i), | ep aeeenneen rc Pte ns 108.7 108.70 
Ne 635 cet eee 97.6 97.60 
OS, a eee Ren eeen ares See 92.4 92.40 
ONO 2 ee, oe ee 95.7 95.70 
| So 2 ee EA ee EES. ANS 98.1 98.10 
RO ees) Soa ao 99.1 99.10 
RORY sc accent kere 102.7 102.70 
RO oi een Sees 100.8 100.80 
1, RE ae nape aes ets oe 99.8 99.80 
j 0) ee eee eer Se 100.2 100.20 
| ere Proms: oe 106.0 106.00 
I os os oe 119.3 119.30 
eee ere Oe 127.6 127.60 
NO pga 129.8 129.80 
jC)" |, ee eeease eee eee ee 133.6 133.60 
| | ee eee ee 144.1 144.10 
1947 Jatuasy ........-..= 153.1 153.10 
oo) a 153.2 153.20 
RI ot oes ae 156.3 156.30 
| ie: 156.1 156.10 
| eee ee 155.8 155.80 
EA accccuniideatne 157.1 157.10 
, ere 158.4 158.40 
Ce ee 160.3 160.30 
Sepeemper:.=-=- = 163.8 163.80 
Cee a 163.8 163.80 
November --------- 165.4 165.40 


It is clear that pricing of articles and apply- 
ing the per cent spent by families for those 
items still leaves many cost-of-living questions 
unanswered. How should money spent as aid 
for dependents be classified? What about gifts 
and donations? What is the best manner of 
classifying insurance, savings, and retirement 
deductions? How are taxes, including federal 
withholding taxes, best classified? 





Measure of Living Costs 


Including the above items in miscellaneous 
seems unsatisfactory. Aid to dependents as 
well as gifts and contributions bears a very 
direct relationship to current cost-of-living. In- 
surance, saving, and retirement savings to be 
satisfactory must be considered in terms of 
what that money will buy when spent. What 
this amount will be no one knows. However, 
over a period of time these amounts should 
approximate the cost-of-living levels. 

When any item is excluded from the index, 
it has the effect of assigning to that item the 
same value as the general cost-of-living index. 
This is true because the cost-of-living for any 
individual or group is determined by the items 
included in the index. Exclusion from the in- 
dex appears the most satisfactory manner of 
handling many of these items. 


Taxes represent a real problem in any cost 
of living analysis. Some taxes have increased 
much less than cost-of-living in general. Others 
such as withholding taxes have increased 
200, 300, 400, 500 per cent or more since 
1939. The Bureau of Labor Statistics excludes 
taxes from the index. While this is a ques- 
tionable procedure, it appears to be a necessary 
one until a usable index of tax change is 
available. 


There are unquestionably many limitations 
of the consumers’ index. However, the limita. 
tions of the index are minor in the over-all 
picture of measuring changes in cost-of-living. 
The index needs improvement, it is true, but 
even as operated it is a reasonably good measure 
of living costs for wage earners and lower sal- 
aried white-collared workers. 





The Whole Truth 


LL GOVERNMENT 
$37,517)'O" 
q6-1'* 





CHART I. Property Tax Dollar 


VERNMENT 
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CHART II. Total Tax Dollar 


The chart on the left is typical of those sent out with general property tax bills in Wis- 
consin. It shows 45% of the property tax (state average) going to schools. This type of report 
to the taxpaying public frequently leaves the impression that nearly half of our taxes are for 
school purposes. The chart on the right shows how erroneous this impression is. When all 
taxes are considered, schools receive only 7.5% of the total. 

Taxpayers should obviously be informed of the function for which their taxes are spent and 
the unit of government making the expenditure. However, this purpose is not achieved by show- 


ing the public only part of the total tax picture. 
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Are Teachers’ Living Costs Higher? 


N ADJUSTMENT in teachers’ salaries 

based on increased cost-of-living pre- 
supposes some satisfactory measure of living 
costs for teachers. When the agreement spe- 
cifically states that the adjustment shall be based 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index the 
assumption is that the Bureau’s index is an 
acceptable measure of changes in cost-of-living 
of teachers. Is this assumption valid? The fol- 
lowing article attempts to answer this question 
from an analysis of the purposes for which the 
salary of Wisconsin teachers is spent. 

Through the co-operation of over 2,200 
teachers the Wisconsin Education Association 
studied the buying habits of teachers over a six 
month period from September 1945 to March 
1946. This study analyzed teacher expendi- 
tures to determine how closely the per cent 
spent by teachers for each division of the con- 
sumers price index paralleled the per cent 
spent by wage-earners and lower-salaried work- 
ers. It is upon the expenditures of wage-earners 
and lower-salaried workers that the Bureau's 
consumers price index is compiled. 

In most ways the individuals participating 
in the study were typical Wisconsin teachers. 
Some were teachers in state graded schools, 
some were from small villages, others were 
from larger villages and cities. Because of the 
difficulty of collecting the information teachers 
in one-room rural schools were not included. 
Every section of the state was well represented 
in the survey. It is difficult to locate an area 
anywhere in the state with a 20 mile radius 
which does not contain at least one cooperating 
school. The experience and tenure of the group 
studied were typical of teachers. Some were in 
their first year of teaching; others had taught 
iS years. The median teaching experience was 
1314 years. Two teachers had taught 45 years 
in the same community; others were teaching 
their first year in the local community. The 
median teacher had 414 years of local experi- 
ence. Although the median salary of the 
teachers in the study was somewhat higher than 
the state average for 1945-46 the spread was 
typical—from less than $1,200 to more than 
$3,200. 
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* Over 2,200 teachers of Wisconsin cooper- 
ated in this survey of living costs in order to 
determine the usefulness of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index in its application to the 
teachers budget. 


Expenditures of Teachers 
Table I shows the average amount spent hy 
teachers for each of the cost-of-living items for 
September 1945 together with the per cent of 
the total spent for each. 


TABLE I 
EXPENDITURES OF WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
SEPTEMBER 1945 

Average Per Cent 
Item Spent of Total 
Food _--- Sees $ 36.33 27.5% 
[aE ee a) Ee ees 21.11 16.0% 
House Operation ~_----~----.- 4.47 3.4% 
House Furnishings .-........... 4.52 3.4% 
Fuel Elec. and lee 2... .... $:32 4.0% 
@lguhinie = 71,55 16.3% 
Miscellaneous : 38.93 29.4% 
$132.23 100.0% 


Miscellaneous expenditures include the fol- 
lowing items: health $7.81, transportation 
$10.57, educational improvement $5.78, rec- 
reation $7.21, interest 93¢, and other miscel- 
laneous $6.63: total $38.93. If only those 
making the particular expenditure were used in 
computing the average, the amounts woyld be 
much higher. The average amount spent for 
miscellaneous items on this basis would be: 
health $9.49, transportation $11.31, educational 
improvement $7.80, recreation $7.66, interest 
$6.31, and miscellaneous $8.63. 

Additional expenditure for the average 
teacher for items not included in the cost-of- 
living is shown on the following page. The 
average is given for all teachers in the first col- 
umn and the average for those making the par- 
ticular expenditure in the second column. 

Adding the total from Column 1 in Table II 
($98.78) to the amount the average teacher 
expended for cost-of-living items $132,23, 
shows a total disbursement of $231.01. Since 
this is substantially more than the average 
teacher reported receiving as a teaching salary, 
it is obvious that some of the expenditures 
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TABLE II 


EXPENDITURE FOR ITEMS EXCLUDED FROM INDEX 
SEPTEMBER 1945 





Colum II 

Average 

Column! for Those 
_Average All Making 

Item of Expenditure Teachers Expenditure 

Aid to Dependents _____-~~- $ 4.75 $ 18.82 
Gifts and Donations _______ 6.97 7.19 
ES CS Oe Re 9.09 11.51 
BOUS. So ee oe 14.02 2154 
Retirement Deduction ~_____ 8.02 9.93 
Withholding Taxes ___--__~ 26.32 26.32 
Other Taxes .02222- .052< 29.61 29.61 
5) a oe a eee $98.78 $124.89 


were financed by credit or other sources of 
income. 

The per cent spent by teachers for the sev- 
eral cost-of-living items as shown in Table I 
makes possible a direct comparison of per cent 
spent by teachers for these items and the per 
cent spent by wage-earners and lower salaried 
workers for these items during the same month. 
This is shown for September 1945 in the fol- 
lowing table. 


TABLE III 


PER CENT OF BUDGET SPENT FOR EACH COST-OF- 
LivING ITEM—SEPTEMBER 1945 


W age-Earners 
and Lower 
Salaried 
Item W orkers Teachers 
ee eee 40.2% 27.5% 
SS ee een ee ine 16.5 16.0 
House Operation ~.....----- ae 3.4 
House Furnishings ~.......—. 3.1 3.4 
Fuel, Electricity and Ice __-_- 6.0 4.0 
1) ) et ee ee enone 13:3 16.3 


Pliscellagcous <=... .--625 20.9 29.4 


* House Operation not carried as a separate figure. 


A review of the above table shows that Wis- 
consin teachers spend a smaller per cent of 
their total income for food and fuel, electricity, 
and ice. They spend approximately the same 
for rent and house furnishings and more for 
clothing and miscellaneous items. House opera- 
tion was catried through as a separate item in 
the current study to make the data comparable 
to a previous NEA study* even though it is not 
so treated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The NEA recommendation of using an index 
half way between (1) Fuel, Electricity and Ice, 
and (2) House Furnishings for house opera- 


* The Teachers Economic Position Sept. 1935. 
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tion is also adopted even though such an index 
appears quite conservative in view of low in- 
dex price for fuel, electricity, and ice. The rec- 
ommendation of the NEA to withdraw interest 
from the miscellaneous item and include it 
with an index of 100 appears sound in view 
of the slight change in interest rates over a 
period of time. 


With these slight modifications, and before 
any analysis was made of the other items in 
the miscellaneous item, an index of living costs 
for teachers was computed. The method of 
finding the living cost index for teachers was 
that used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
other groups: i.e., multiplying the per cent 
spent for each category (food, rent, etc.) by 
the index showing the increased cost of the 
item under each of the general headings. An 
individual cost-of-living index was calculated 
for over 2200 teachers reporting for September. 
The median cost-of-living index for all teach- 
ers reporting was 130.2. At the same time 
(September 1945) the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Consumers’ Price Index for wage-earners 
and lower-salaried workers was 128.9 or 1.3 
points lower than for teachers. 


Cost-of-Living for Teachers 


While the average is indicative of increased 
cost-of-living for all teachers cost-of-living 
varies with each individual case. Based on the 
price of items for which teachers indicated their 
money was spent some had an index of living 
costs as low as 116 and some as high as 145 
during the period when the median index for 
teachers was 130.2 and the consumers price in- 
dex for wage earners and lower-salaried work- 
ers was 128.9. If a teacher spent most of his 
income for food and clothing which have in- 
creased greatly in price, his cost-of-living in- 
dex was abnormally high. If a major share of 
his income was spent for rent, which to some 
extent is controlled in price, his cost-of-living 
index was low. 


Expenditures for educational purposes was 
difficult to obtain and allocate. Since reports 
were obtained during the school year, such 
major items as summer school attendance would 
not normally be included. Therefore, it was 
necessary to request that teachers divide all 
major educational expenditures such as cost of 
summer school attendance by twelve and carry 
one-twelfth of the total into each month’s re- 
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porting, together with minor educational ex- 
penditures made within the month. The amount 
reported on this basis divided by sex and mari- 
tal’ status is shown for September 1945 in the 
following table. 

TABLE IV 


AMOUNT OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE REPORTED 
SEPTEMBER 1945 


Average for Those 
Making 
Average for Expenditure for 
All Teachers Educational 
Group in Group Improvement 
Married Men —------- $5.81 $7.16 
Married Women ___-_- 4.55 6.66 
Single. Men ....-~..- 6.60 9.56 
Single Women _-_---- 5.99 8.19 


A review of the above table indicates that 
unmarried men and women are spending more 
money for educational improvement than are 
married teachers. Whether the married group 
already has more training and feels less pres- 
sure to make expenditures for educational im- 
provement or whether they cannot afford to 
spend as much is not revealed by the reported 
data. 


Expenditures for Educational Improvement 


There is no expenditure for wage-earners and 
lower-salaried workers comparable in nature 
and amount to expenditures of teachers for 
educational improvement. The classification of 
these items as miscellaneous seems unsatisfac- 
tory but a proper classification is extremely dif- 
ficult. In some cases expenditures for educa- 
tional improvement consist largely of tuition to 
extension classes, books, school supplies, etc. 
In other cases expenditures for educational im- 
provement consists of most of the other items 
of the living cost index. For example, a per- 
son’s summer school attendance expenditure 
may consist largely of room and room furnish- 
ing, food, and additional clothing. If a home 
or apartment is rented, even more of the ex- 
penditures are comparable to the general cost- 
of-living index. When all situations are com- 
bined, it appears justifiable to assume that ex- 
penditures for educational improvement paral- 
lels the index of changes in living cost quite 
closely. On this assumption the cost of educa- 
tional improvement is removed from the mis- 
cellaneous index. This removal automatically 
assigns to expenditures for educational im- 
provement the same index as is found for the 
other items of living cost for teachers. Since 
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the miscellaneous index is somewhat lower than 
the general index, this procedure increases, 
slightly, the index of living costs for teachers. 
Thus the teachers’ adjusted index becomes 
130.3 instead of 130.2 as was calculated with 
the cost of educational improvements included 
as part of the miscellaneous index. A direct 
comparison between the Bureau’s index for 
wage-earners and lower-salaried workers and 
the index for teachers based on September 1945 
expenditures, excluding educational expendi- 
tures from the calculation and making other 
minor adjustments recommended by the Na- 
tional Education Association, shows the Bu- 
reau’s “index at 128.9 and the teacher's index 
at 130.3. Thus an adjustment of 1.4 points 
should be added to the Bureau’s index to arrive 
at an index of living costs for teachers. 

Is the situation, as shown above for Septem- 
ber, indicative of the long time relationship of 
the Bureau’s index for wage-earners and lower 
salaried workers and the index for teachers? 
The relationship was checked for five addi- 
tional months. In each case the index for 
teachers was slightly higher than the Bureau's 
index. The difference was extremely slight as 
the following table shows. 


TABLE V 
INDEX OF BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS AND 
TEACHERS’ INDEX 


Bureau's Teachers’ 

Index Index 
September 1949 2 5 128.9 130.3 
Oetnee $9AF ns 128.9 129.3 
November 1945 ...- 222.2525... 129.2 130.4 
Dechwmes (1049... 55 129.9 130.7 
AROGE BAO os eccdm 129.9 130.4 
Februssy 1946 —.. 129.6 130.2 


On the basis of the above information one’s 
first reaction is to conclude that the difference 
is too slight to be of any consequence and the 
Bureau’s index can be used for teachers in a 
satisfactory comparison in the future. This 
would be true except for the wide variation in 
the per cent of the budget spent for the differ- 
ent items in the cost-of-living index as between 
wage-earners and lower-salaried workers on the 
one hand and for teachers on the other. For 
example, the per cent of wage-earners and 
lower-salaried white-collared workers’ budget 
allocated to food was consistently over 40% 
of the total; for teachers it reaches 30% in 
only one of the six months studied. Thus a 
sharp decline in the price of food would re- 
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duce the cost-of-living of wage-earners more 
than for teachers. Similarly drastic reductions 
in some of the other items would reduce the 
cost-of-living more for teachers than for other 
groups. 

The per cent spent by teachers for each of 
the cost-of-living items was obtained for each 
of the six months and the average for the 
period calculated. Theoretically these average 
per cents should be applied to the current index 
of price change in exactly the same way as the 
Bureau applies the per cents found in their 
1934-36 survey of expenditures to determine 


TABLE VI 
TEACHERS COST-OF-LIVING INDEX OCTOBER 1947 
ColumnI Column II 


Average October Column Ill 
Per Cent 1947 Price Teachers 
Item Spent Index Index 
PONG! coah~ 32 29.1% 201.6 58.7 
LU Zoe ee eer ee 16.6 114.9 19.1 
House Operation-_ 3.6 156.5 5.6 
Fuel, Electricity and 
| ae eee 5.0 125.2 6.3 
House Furnishings. 3.4 187.8 6.4 
Ginthing® ...... SO 189.0 28.4 
Miscellaneous ~~ 27.3 141.8 38.7 
Combined Index _- 163.8 163.2 


their combined index. However, this method 
of applying the per cent teachers spend for the 
respective cost-of-living items becomes too 
complicated for the typical educational worker 
to use. A reasonable close approximation can 


be obtained by multiplying the average per cent 
spent by teachers for the six month period to 
current indices of price change and adding the 
per cents. This is done for October 1947 in 
Table VI. 

The teachers index for any other month can 
be computed by substituting the consumers 
price indices for the desired month for figures 
in Column II and multiplying them by the 
average amount spent by teachers for each of 
the cost-of-living items as shown in Column | 
of the table. 

The above table shows that the index, based 
on October 1947 prices, is almost identical for 
wage-earners and lower-salaried workers on the 
one hand and teachers on the other. In terms 
of present prices of the items going into the 
consumers’ index, the index appears to be as 
acceptable a measure of living cost for teachers 
as it is for other groups. Obviously improve- 
ments of the index should be made for the 
benefit of all groups. Whether the index will 
be a satisfactory measure of future living costs 
for teachers depends upon the amount of 
change in the individual items of the index. 
With price changes made available by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at frequent intervals 
and the per cent teachers spend for each item 
given in Table VI, how well the Bureau’s con- 
sumers price index measures cost-of-living for 
teachers can be readily determined. 





WEA Executive Committee 
December 12, 1947 


Authorized the preparation of a film-strip 
based upon “A Guide to Action for Local 
Associations.” 

Voted to employ Kellogg, Houghton & Tap- 
lick to make the annual audit of the associa- 
tion’s finances. 

Accepted the resignation of Otto Neumann, 
member of the Executive Committee, and 
elected Joseph D. Donovan of Green Bay to 
succeed him. 

President-elect Bannerman was authorized to 
attend the NEA Minneapolis conference in 
place of the Secretary who found it impossible 
to go. 

Sidney Ainsworth, WEA delegate to WOTP 
in Glasgow, reported upon the conference and 
gave an interesting account of his experiences 
as exchange teacher. 
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Wisconsin Education Association 
January 1948 


SUMMARY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Balance January 1, 1948 _.-_----- $23,234.66 
Receipts—Januaty ~------------- 1,246.98 
Meiwsrnauco se ea ees $24,481.64 
DIE eine iin wesc cctcenns 6,969.40 
Balance February 1 -...-...----- $17,512.24 
Investments— 
Government Bonds __--------- $45,000.00 
OEEEIBONGS 2252 sle2essuses 6,000.00 
REED amenineR ne $51,000.00 
(Par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT, 
Treasurer. 
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Unesco’s Program 


by William G. Carr 


Associate Secretary, National Education 
Association; Adviser, U. S. Delegation to the 
Second General Conference of Unesco 


HE Second General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco) met in Mexico 
City in November and December, 1947. This 
Conference drafted a specific program for 
1948. Six major fields of work were approved: 


1. Reconstruction of cultural life in war devas- 
tated countries. Unesco will draft a zeport on 
the educational problems of children handi- 
capped by the war. It will help youth recon- 
struction camps to develop international under- 
standing. The program of educational reconstruc- 
tion is one in which all citizens can usefully 
engage. The NEA Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
is sending effective assistance to the most needy 
teachers in the war devastated countries. A more 
continuous activity, related to children’s inter- 
ests, is that of the American Junior Red Cross. 
Such activities should have the full support of 
teachers and teachers organizations. 

2. International communications, including ex- 
change of persons, and use of libraries, radio, 
films, and press. This will include Unesco’s 
work in connection with the exchange of teach- 
ers and students. 

3. International cooperation in education. 

4. Cultural interchange through arts and let- 
ters, philosophy and humanities, translations, 
arid museums. 

5. Promoting haman and social relations 
through cooperative investigations by social 
scientists. 

6. International cooperation in extending 
man’s knowledge and control of the natural 
Sciences. 


Teachers are involved in all six of these 
fields. They have given generously to the pur- 
pose of educational reconstruction. They will 
continue to participate in exchange of arrange- 
ments. Teachers of the arts and of literature 
will be especially interested in Section 4, cul- 
tural interchange; teachers of the social studies 
in Section 5; and teachers of science, in Sec- 
tion 6. 

Educational Priorities 


The Mexico City Conference agreed that first 
and equal priority in the educational program 
should be given to these seven fields: 


* For the full text of Unesco’s 1948 Program write 
to the Unesco Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 
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for the Year 


* All teachers will find that some phase of 
international education will apply to their 
field. 


1. Fundamental Education. Unesco will give 
world-wide leadership in the promotion of lit- 
eracy and other basic skills. More than half 
of the adults of the world are now unable to 
read or write. While illiteracy is no longer a 
major problem in the United States, teachers 
in this country will be ready to put their ex- 
perience in this area at the disposal of Unesco. 
During 1948, Unesco will establish pilot dem- 
onstration projects in China, East Africa, Haiti, 
and perhaps one other center. The pilot proj- 
ects, with certain associated projects in other 
countries, will form a Unesco network of en- 
terprises in fundamental education. 

2. Adult Education. During 1948 the Di- 
rector General of Unesco will collect informa- 
tion on new methods in adult education and 
will produce materials on international affairs 
suitable for use by adult education groups. An 
international conference for leaders and work- 
ers in adult education will be held in 1948, 
provided sufficient progress is made in collect- 
ing basic information. Teachers of adult classes 
who have ideas and materials to contribute 
should do so. 

3. Work with universities. The Director 
General is to call a meeting of representatives 
of universities throughout the world. The,pur- 
poses of the meeting will be to develop an in- 
ternational association of universities, study the 
problem of equivalence of degrees, promote 
higher education in international relations, and 
encourage closer cooperation between univer- 
sities and Unesco. 

4. Educational seminars. There will be at 
least three Unesco seminars for teachers dur- 
ing 1948, probably during the summer. Al- 
though final decisions have not been made, it 
is probable that they deal with: (a) instruction 
about the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies; (b) education of teachers; and (c) 
education of young children. Participants will 
be selected by the governments of each coun- 
try. Unesco will provide tuition and mainte- 
nance; the participating governments or indi- 
viduals will meet travel expenses. 





5. Teaching international understanding. 
Two major lines of operation were authorized 
in this field. The Director General is instruc- 
ted to study how the member states of Unesco 
are teaching about the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Materials on this subject 
developed by local school systems and by indi- 
vidual leaders may be sent to the Committee 
on International Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Second, the Director Gen- 
eral is to sponsor two competitions for young 
people which will stimulate wide public interest 
in the work of Unesco. The exact terms of the 
competitions will be announced later. 

6. Textbooks and teaching materials. Activ- 
ities in the collection, study, and improvement 
of textbooks and teaching materials, particu- 
larly those which relate to international under- 
standing, will be continued in 1948. 

7. Educational missions. On the request of 
member states, Unesco will provide expert ad- 
vice on reorganization of educational systems 
and on methods of increasing international un- 
derstanding. Wherever possible, these missions 
will include representatives of teachers organi- 
zations. 

In addition to the seven top priorities just 
enumerated, the General Conference approved 
ten other projects which, although important, 
do not require large immediate expenditures of 
money and time. 





President Truman 


(Recommends Federal Aid in Message to 
Congress, Jan. 8) 


Another fundamental aim of our democracy 
is to provide an adequate education for every 
person. 

Our educational systems face a financial 
crisis. It is deplorable that in a nation as rich 
as ours there are millions of children who do 
not have adequate schoolhouses or enough 
teachers for a good elementary or secondary 
education. If there are educational inadequacies 
in any state the whole nation suffers. The Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility for pro- 
viding financial aid to meet this crisis. 

In addition, we must make possible greater 
equality of opportunity to all our citizens for an 
education. Only by so doing can we insure that 
our citizens will be capable of understanding 
and sharing the responsibilities of democracy. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Education: America’s Magic, by Hughes & 
Lancelot. Iowa State College Press, 1946. 
190 pp. $2.50. 


“A balance sheet of the states determined by 
criteria and data which are wholly objective 
and reasonably valid.” The evaluation of the 
states is based upon accomplishment, ability, 
ratio of accomplishment to ability, degree of 
effort, efficiency of educational effort, and edu- 
cational level of adult population. Since this 
is a quantitative study, the data doesn’t tell 
the quality except by inference. Wsconsin in 
this study ranks 17 in general educational per- 
formance, a moderately creditable record for it 
is somewhat above its rank in ability (21). 

Utah ranks first and Georgia last in the final 
tabulation of over-all performance. Of the 
middle west states Wisconsin is above Indiana, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan but 
below Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. There are 
interesting chapters on the educational implica- 
tions of the data, which seem more valuable 
than the statistics. A must for administrators.— 
E. G. Doubna, Sec. Normal School Regents. 


Foundations of Reading Instruction, by Em- 
met A. Betts. American Book Company, 
1946. 756 pp. $4.75. 


Dr. Betts has organized. this book as a text- 
book for use in teachers’ colleges and schools 
of education. The central theme deals with the 
major problem of every elementary teacher: 
How to identify individual needs and how to 
provide for them in the classroom situation. 

The following six major emphases make up 
the central theme: Differentiated guidance, 
general language development, reading readi- 
ness, semantic basis of language, social basis 
of language, and systematic sequences. These 
six emphases point to personality development 
as one of the major goals of education in a 
democracy. Individual development—rather 
than lock-step coverage of subject matter is 
given primary consideration in the book. 

This book offers valuable study material for 
in-service teachers. They will find it thought- 
provoking and a stimulus to further study of 
reading IRENE M. KRONENWETTER, Sxper- 
vising Teacher, Marathon County. 
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Is 


by Edward Ehlert 

Principal, McKinley Elementary School and 
Director of Testing, 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


F THE years in the school life of a child 
if am are none as important as the years 
that a child spends in the kindergarten and the 
first grade. These are the formative years in 
which the child’s attitude toward school, school 
subjects (especially reading), and toward teach- 
ers is formed. In the years that follow one can 
only modify these attitudes, never change them 
entirely. 

Desirable and wholesome attitudes are best 
formed when a child is asked to undertake ex- 
periences in which he can have the thrill and 
satisfaction of successful accomplishment. If 
the day-to-day assignments are of a nature so 
that the child can experience only failure, or 
accomplishment only after great effort, then 
one can be sure that the attitude that the child 
takes toward school will soon become disagree- 
able—the kind of place which one should avoid 
if it is possible to do so. 


Success Desired 


No person can endure the feeling of being 
inferior. A person likes to feel that he is at 
least the equal of everyone else in the group. 
Children are no different in this regard. When 
a child begins to feel that he cannot do as well 
as another child, he will seek a way out. Some 
children compensate for inability to achieve by 
withdrawing. They refuse to try to do the 
things that others are doing. Others become 
naughty, they do the things that they know 
will annoy the teacher. Others will seek ways 


. . thrill and satisfaction of . . . accomplishment. 
Photc courtesy Madison Public Schools. 
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First Years Are Important 






% Parents should understand that success or 
failure of a child in his first years in school 
often determines his attitudes. 








and means of escaping school—they will have 
a headache at eight o'clock in the morning so 
that mother will realize that it would be thor- 
oughly unreasonable that he attend school that 
day. After nine o'clock the headache disappears 
and the child then is well the rest of the day. 
The methods that a child will use in a situation 
like that are manifold. These are only a few ex- 
amples of escape mechanisms that some chil- 
dren have used in situations like this. 
Unfortunately, when a child is conditioned 
to react toward a problem in school in this 
fashion, this will lead to a similar way of at- 
tack toward other problems, not at all related 
to problems that develop in school. Thus, be- 
cause of an unfortunate entry into the first grade 
at a time when a child is not ready for such an 
assignment, one’s whole personality is affected, 
and one is conditioned into a way of reacting 
to a problem which is thoroughly undesirable. 


Concern of Parents 


If parents had any realization of the conse- 
quences of failure in the first grade, they would 
be much concerned as to the kind of decision 
that the school makes when promotion is given 
to the first grade. They would want to know 
on what basis the decision was made—-what 
abilities did the school recognize that the child 
possessed which would suggest that he had the 
necessary readiness to undertake that assign- 
ment. If parents had appreciation of the tre- 
mendous importance of having a child enter first 
grade only when he is ready for such an as- 
signment, they would be much better satisfied 
with the child’s progress in school. 

The position has been taken that it is very 
desirable that schools do everything they pos- 
sibly can to avoid having children experience 
failure in school. Desirable as such a condition 
may be, it is impossible to, eliminate altogether 
the practice of failing to promote children. 
There are perfectly legitimate reasons that a 
pupil fail, e.g. a pupil may have a long period 
of illness, and as a result be unable to complete 
the work of a certain level. Other valid reasons 
for failure could also be given. 
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The position that is taken toward entrance 
into first grade is a thoroughly logical one when 
one thinks of the studies of child growth which 
have been made in recent years. One of the 
best and thorough studies has been made by 
Dr. Gesell at the Yale University Clinic. He has 
studied thousands of children from birth 
through the age of ten and has made minute 
observations and detailel records of the things 
that they normally do. Thus, Dr. Gesell has de- 
termined that at the age of twelve months it is 
normal that an infant walk and at fifteen 
months he begin to talk, and that at about the 
age of two years he should have the ability to 
compose sentences. Although the average child 
will do these things at that age, there are many 
exceptions to the general rule. Some children 
will walk at an earlier age, others will need sev- 
eral more months before they do so. Parents do 
not become unduly concerned if there is delay 
in when a child walks or talks. They are willing 
to be patient with the child and to allow him 
the time he needs before he begins such an ac- 
tivity. Dr. Gesell has discovered that learning 
to read is no different than in learning to walk 
or talk. 
Reading Readiness 

Experience over a period of years has demon- 
strated that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
children between six and seven years possess 
the necessary readiness to read and thus are able 
to undertake this assignment. Between one- 
fourth and one-third of a group can succeed 
only after attention is given to abilities and 
skills which are important to success in learn- 
ing to read, and in which the child may be de- 
ficient. For such pupils it is necessary that the 
teacher make a detailed survey of the abilities 
and disabilities which he possesses, and to apply 
such remedial procedures which are necessary. 
Pupils having these disabilities should not be 
expected to undertake formal instruction in 
reading for some weeks or perhaps even a few 
months. There is direct relationship between 
the size of the group and the effectiveness of 
the work that a teacher can do, a class size of 
twenty or less being desirable. 

One can expect that from 5 to 10% of a 
six year old group of pupils have not the neces- 
sary readiness to begin the assignment of learn- 
ing to read. It would be very desirable in such 
cases that this assignment be delayed until the 
child is seven years of age chronologically. The 
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. readiness to read... 
—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


growth studies of Gesell have shown that boys 
have a tendency to mature somewhat slower 
than girls, and so it can be expected that boys 
would experience greater difficulty in learning 
to read than girls. This is confirmed by the 
studies of pupil failure that have been made in 
first grade. Such studies show that approxi- 
mately 80% of all failures in first grade are 
boys. 
Manitowoc Study 


Most parents have the opinion that chrono- 
logical age is not an important factor in learn- 
ing to read. They presume that it is as easy for 
a child to learn to read at the age of five years 
as at the age of six years or later. It is true 
that a child of five years can learn to read, but 
it definitely is not desirable. This is shown by 
a study that was made last year of 65 Manito- 
woc ninth grade pupils who had entered first 
grade before they had attained the age of six 
years. Briefly, this study revealed: 

1. That children having an I.Q. of 113 or 
over have three chances in four of making nor- 
mal progress in school, that is, providing that 
every circumstance remained favorable for 
progress. 

2. Pupils having an I1.Q. between 98 and 112 
have only one chance in three of making nor- 
mal progress. 

3. Those children having I'Q.’s below 98 were 
from one to four years retarded in school 
achievement when they entered ninth grade. 

When one considers that only about 15% of 
the total population is in the I.Q. group of 113 
and above, it becomes apparent how few par- 
ents should think of asking that their children 
progress in school at an accelerated rate. Even 
some of the 15% who qualify as to I.Q. should 

(Turn to Page 317) 
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Visiting Teachers 
by Janet Russell 


Rural Editorial Service 









i a old automobile pulled 
to a stop in the barnyard of a farm in 
the back country of Hall County, Georgia. A 
slender, attractive woman slipped out. 

She approached the barefoot twelve-year-old 
boy who had watched her arrival and asked 
him to lead her to his grandfather, the head 
of the farm household. They found the old 
farmer in a cornfield cutting corn tops. She 
. stood watching him for a few minutes, then 
commented on the fodder and on the local 





si feed situation. He kept on cutting corn tops 
7" without replying. He knew full well she had 
ng come to insist that he put his grandson in 
“i school, and he was having none of it. 
in “You’ve Got Some Sense” 
a She glanced quickly about the place and no- 
si ticed a horse grazing nearby. She launched a 
conversation about livestock, but the conversa- 
tion still was entirely one-sided, for the farmer 
O- never took his eyes from his work. Finally, 
n- when she was about to despair of striking a 
or friendly chord in the old man, he laid down 
Is the big knife he was using and looked straight 
1e at her: “Lady, you're the first one that’s come 
ut to tell me what to do with the boy that hasn't 
yy been so painted up I couldn't’ hardly see ‘em. 
O- You look like you've got some sense so I'll 
st just do whatever you say.” 
ix Within a few minutes Florrie B. Still (most 


people in Hall County just call her Miss Flor- 
rie) had accomplished her mission to the farm. 
r- She had discovered why the boy never had at- 
tended school and had suggested a simple solu- 
tion agreeable to the grandfather. Now the lad 
2 attends school regularly and his grandfather is 








re [ j 
ol * This article not only gives us an idea 
about the educational problems and the 
yf means used by educators in other states to 





meet them, but it also gives us an idea of 
the type of article prepared by a roving re- 
r porter of the Rural Editorial Service. During 
the latter part of March and the first part of 
April a reporter will visit some Wisconsin 
n schools in order to give us first hand reports 
d of exceptional educational practices. 
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Get Results 


* This true story of the experience of one 
visiting teacher helps to explain why daily 
attendance in Georgia schools has increased 
by 33,000 children in two years of the visit- 
ing teacher program. 











such a staunch friend of Miss Florrie that he 
stops by her office in Gainesville regularly with 
produce from his farm, 


Attendance Climbs 

Her success story could be repeated, with 
variations, thousands of times by Miss Florrie 
and the rest of the 200 visiting teachers who 
are employed by every city and county school 
system in Georgia. In the two years of the vis- 
iting teacher program, the daily attendance in 
Georgia schools has increased by 33,000 chil- 
dren. The percentage of average daily attend- 
ance climbed from 76 per cent to 83 per cent 
in the first year. After the second year, it had 
reached the national average, 88 per cent. 

Claude Purcell, assistant director of admin- 
istration in the State Department of Education, 
who administers the program, estimates that 
some 600 new teachers have been employed 
to take care of the hordes of children of all 
ages who have filled Georgia’s classrooms and 
schools to overflowing. 

Technically, the visiting teacher's job is to 
enforce the state’s two-year-old compulsory 
attendance law. The state legislature passed the 
law in 1945 as one way to help eliminate illit- 
eracy in the state. The low literacy rate was 
brought forcibly to the attention of Georgians 
during the war when approximately one-third 
of the state’s rejected draftees were turned down 
because of illiteracy. The new law requires 
school attendance from age seven to sixteen. 
Prior to this, attendance was compulsory only 
between eight and fourteen. The new law also 
put teeth into enforcement measures. It is man- 
datory that every county school system and every 
independent city system employ either an at- 
tendance officer or a professional worker, called 
a visiting teacher, to see that all school age 
children attend regularly. 

The cards are stacked in favor of the profes- 
sional worker, since the state offers financial 
aid to school systems employing trained visiting 
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teachers. In addition, the visiting teacher is 
eligible under the teacher retirement plan, 
whereas the attendance officer is not. The state 
is putting high professional requirements for 
visiting teachers into effect as rapidly as teachers 
can be trained for the work. After 1950, a 
visiting teacher may not be employed without 
at least one year’s specialized graduate work. 


Not a Truant Officer 


The visiting teacher is not a truant officer in 
the old sense of the word, as any visiting 
teacher in Georgia will declare emphatically. 
Instead, she is a social worker, psychologist, 
public relations agent for the school, promoter 
of improved schools, and general liaison be- 
tween home and school—all rolled into one. 

Approaching each case from the social work- 
er’s point of view, the visiting teacher goes to 
the home of each delinquent pupil to find the 
reason for the child’s non-attendance and then 
sets out to remove that cause. Sometimes it may 
be a matter of referring the case to the welfare 
or health departments if the child is ill or 
needs shoes or a warm coat. Often the visiting 
teacher, as a matter of expediency, goes di- 
rectly to such groups as missionary societies, 
Sunday schools, fraternal organizations, service 
clubs for aid to needy children. 

















This national will survive, this state will 
prosper, the ordinary business of life will go 
forward if only men can speak in whatever 
way given them to utter what their hearts 
hold—by voice, by postcard, by letter, or by 
press. Reason has never failed men. Only 
force and repression have made them wrecks 
of the world—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 

















It is true that in some cases the law has to 
be invoked against parents who will not listen 
to reason. Whatever methods are used to bring 
the children to school, the visiting teachers 
make it a point to try to create mutual good 
will. They explain to the parents what the 
school is trying to do for the child and try to 
help the teacher better understand the child 
and his problems. 

In the future, visiting teachers will be con- 
cerned chiefly with preventive measures, they 
will try to see that every child is equipped for 
school, that the school meets his needs and is 
made attractive to him, and that he has a chance 
for success. Then retardation and non-attend- 
ance will no longer be major problems. 
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Origin of the Curriculum Program 


T THE meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly an inquiry was made as to what 
agency initiated the Cooperative Curriculum 
Program. Since then further inquiry upon the 
same question has been received. In view of 
the point raised our readers and especially the 
newer members of the WEA may be interested 
in a brief sketch of its beginning. 

The subject was first discussed at a meeting 
of the WEA Council on Education on May 24, 
1943, The minutes state that ‘Enumeration 
showed that various official and voluntary com- 
mittees were working upon curricular adjust- 
ments and that a meeting of the chairmen of 
such committees and the Council would be 
helpful in integrating efforts.” 


Committee Appointed 


On June 23 such a conference was held and 
the various curriculum committee chairmen out- 
lined their projects to the Council. The min- 
utes carry this notation: “The problem proj- 
ected was the necessity to arouse the school 
people to assume leadership in the matter of 
curriculum planning and leadership for post- 
war problems.” The Council then authorized 
the appointment of a sub-committee of five to 
confer with leaders and presidents of profes- 
sional organizations and sectional associations 
on July 20. 


Joint Sponsorship 


Subsequent to these exploratory conferences 
the Council’s report to the Representative As- 
sembly emphasized the need for flexible school 
offerings in the war and post-war periods and 
recommended continued study by committees 
in cooperation with the Department of Public 
Instruction. At its first meeting following the 
convention on November 9, the Council again 
considered the curriculum and post-war prob- 
lems, and set up a general committee to estab- 
lish the: program. The group proceeded with 
its assignment and organized the project under 
the joint sponsorship of the WEA, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the University. 
So are recorded the genesis and early develop- 
ment of the Program. 


Friendship is the only cement that will ever 
hold the world together —WoopRow WILSON. 
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EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


June 14, 15, Monday, Tuesday—Examina- 
tions for admission (Freshmen) 

June 25, 26, Friday, Saturday (noon) — 
Registration 

June 28, Monday — Instruction begins 

June 28, Monday —Foreign language 
placement examinations 

July 4, Sunday—Independence Day 

July 5, Monday—No classes. Legal holi- 
day 


Administrative Officers 


FRED, EDWIN BROUN, PA, D., Sc. D., LL. D., 
President of the University 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, Pd, D., Director of the 
Summer Session 

PETERSON, ALFRED WALTER, B. A., Director 
of Business and Finance and Secretary of 
the Regents. 


DEANS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


ADOLFSON, LORENTZ HENNING, PA, D., 
Director of the Extension Division 

BALDWIN, IRA LAWRENCE, Ph. D., Sc. D., 
Dean of the College of Agriculture 

ELVEHJEM, CONRAD ARNOLD, PJ, D., Sc. D., 
Dean of the Graduate School 

ELWELL, FAYETTE HERBERT, B. A., C. P. A., 
Dean of the School of Commerce. 

FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, Ph/. D., Dean of the 
School of Education 


July 17, Saturday—Examinations for re- 
moval of conditions 

August 20, Friday—Eight-Week Session 
closes 


LAW SCHOOL 


June 18, Friday—Registration 

June 21, Monday—Instruction begins 

July 5, Monday—No classes. Legal holi- 
day 

August 28, Saturday—Law School closes 


of the Summer Session 


INGRAHAM, MARK HovtT, Pd. D., Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science. 

MIDDLETON, WILLIAM SHAINLINE, M. D., 
Dean of the Medical School 

RUNDELL, OLIVER SAMUEL, LL. B., Dean of 
the Law School 

WITHEY, MoRTON OWEN, B. S., C. E., Dean 
of the College of Engineering 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


BROGDEN, WILFRED J., P/. D., Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School 

BROWN, JOHN WELCH, A. B., M. D., Director 
of Student Health 

BuRNS, S. LEE, B. A., Director of Residence 
Halls 

BUTTS, PORTER FREEMAN, M. A., Director of 
the Union 

Coon, HAROLD M., M. D., Superintendent, 
Wisconsin General Hospital 
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CuTup, Scott M., Ph. M., Assistant to the 
President. 

DOANE, GILBERT Harry, B. A., Director of 
University Libraries 

HANSEN, ABNER L., PA. D., Assistant Dean of 
the School of Education 

HERR:OTT, J. HOMER, Ph. D., Associate Dean 
of the Graduate School and Associate 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science 

HOLT, FRANK Oscar, Ph, M., D. Ped., Direc- 
tor, Department of Public Service 

KIVLIN, VINCENT EARL, M. S., Associate Dean 
of the College of Agriculture 

LITTLE, KENNETH, PA. D., Director of Student 
Personnel Services and Registrar 


LUBERG, LERoy E., M. P#., Assistant to the 
President 

MEEK, WALTER JOSEPH, Ph. D., Associate 
Dean of the Medical School 

MURRAY, CHRISTINA CAMERON, B. A., R. N., 
Director, School of Nursing 

RUEDISILI, CHESTER HENRY, PA. D., Associate 
Dean, College of Letters and Science 

TROXELL, Mrs. Louise, B. A., B. S., Dean of 
Women 

TRUMP, PAUL LEROY, Ph. D., Associate Di- 
rector of Student Personnel; Adviser of 
Men 

WHITE, ALDEN WESLEY, B. A., Secretary of 
the Faculty 











In the third year of peace, few of the national or world problems are solved. In 
fact, they seem daily to become more perplexing. Veterans and non-veterans alike are 
anxious to develop their abilities by general and special education in order that they may 
become qualified to render essential personal service. To that end, the following is pre- 
sented as a sampling of the courses to be offered in the Summer Session of 1948. 





Agricultural policy 

Air transportation 

American foreign relations, 1898-1948 
Changes in the geography of post-war Europe 
Chemistry of foods and their adulteration 
Collective behavior (Sociology) 
Contemporary problems of Latin America 
Contemporary American newspapers 
Cooperatives 

Current American architecture 

Economic life in Europe 

Economic problems of Latin America 
Far Eastern politics 

Financial support of public education 
Full employment policies 

Governmental problems of democracy 
Industrial management 

Industrial statistics 

Industrial psychology 

International aspects of social work 
International trade 

Introduction to atomic structure 
Introduction to public welfare 
Investments 

Labor problems 

Legislation 





Management and labor relations 

Marketing management 

Music in radio 

Origins and history of World War II 

Personnel management 

Political parties 

Problems in market analysis 

Prices of agricultural products 

Principles of relaxation 

Public assistance 

Public finance—taxation 

Public utilities 

Radio news writing 

Radio and society 

Rural cultural regions 

Rural social trends 

School and community health problems 

Seminary in modern European history 

Social disorganization 

Survey of nutritional principles 

The British Empire, 1870-1948 

The press and public opinion 

The use of scientific methods in identification of 
the criminal 

Transportation problems 

World politics 
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Course Offerings 
SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session of the University of Wisconsin in 1948 will include only an eight- 


week session for both undergraduates and graduates. (Ten-Week Law School—see below). 


Registration for the eight-week session will take place on June 25 and 26 (noon), and 


classes will begin on June 28. The session closes August 20. For general information on the 


session, please consult the later pages of this catalog. 


The Law School will conduct a ten-week session from June 21 to August 28. Registration 


will take place on June 18. For general information on this session, please see page 312. 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES: In preparing class programs for the summer, prospective 


students should give attention to course numbers: Those primarily for undergraduates, from 1 to 


99; those for both graduates and advance undergraduates, from 100 to 199; those for graduates 


only, from 200 to 299. 


College of Letters and Science 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM P ¢ 0 f essors 
Hagen, Kienitz, Watrous: 101, History of the 
graphic arts; 106, Modern European painting; 
107, Art history of the theater and the stage 
from antiquity to the present; 135, Current 
American architecture; 154, History of art from 
Giotto to Cezanne and its fundamental prob- 
lems; 159, Representative American masters of 
painting from the early colonial period to the 
present day. 


BOTANY Associate Professor Curtis; Assist- 
ant Professor Clarke, Instructor Dodd: 1, Gen- 
eral botany; 122, General morphology and 
classification; 130, Identification and classifica- 
tion of seed plants; 138, Native trees and 
shrubs; 164, Principles of plant ecology; 180, 


CHEMISTRY Professors Mathews (Chair- 
man), McElvain, Schuette, Sorum, Wilds, Wil- 
ans | PeGWE Sosa * Associate Pro- 
fessor Klein; Assistant Professors Blaedel, 
Marphy; Instructor Starr: 1a, General chem- 
istry; 1b, General chemistry and qualitative 
analysis; 3, Qualitative analysis; 11a, Quanti- 
tative analysis; 11b, Quantitative analysis; 12, 
Quantitative analysis (for agriculture  stu- 
dents) ; 14, Quantitative analysis (for engi- 
neering students) ; 99, Special chemical prob- 
lems; 100, Senior thesis course; 117, Inorganic 
preparations; 119, Organic analysis; 120a, Or- 


ganic chemistry (lec:ure); 120b, Organic 
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chemistry (lecture) ; 121a, Organic chemistry 
(laboratory) ; 121b, Organic chemistry (lab- 
oratory) ; 123, Characterization of organic com- 
pounds; 124, Advanced survey of organic 
chemistry ; 125, Advanced organic preparations ; 
130a, Physical chemistry (lecture); 130b, 
Physical chemistry (lecture); 131a, Physical 
chemistry (laboratory) ; 131b, Physical chem- 
istry (laboratory); 146, Chemistry of foods 
and their adulterations (lecture) ; 147, Chem- 
istry of foods and their adulterations (labora- 
tory) ; 161, The phase rule; 180, Advanced in- 
dependent study; 200-206, Research in chem- 
istry (general, inorganic, analytical, food, or- 
ganic, physical, radiochemistry; colloids, high 
polymers). 


CLASSICS Assistant Professors Heironimus 
(Chairman), MacKendrick: 1, Greek; General 
Classics 41-141, Roman life and literature; 
Latin 106, Roman elegiac poets; Latin 233, 
Seminaty. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE Py o f OSS OF 
Russo; Associate Professor Zawacki; Lecturer 
Sypher (Simmons College); Instructor Oliver: 
9-109, World literature in translation; 53, 
Dante in English translation; 61, Survey of 
Russian literature; 111, Historical novel; 165, 
Literary criticism; 166, Interrelationships be- 
tween literary theories and theories of fine arts. 

ECONOMICS Professors Fox, Gaumnitz, Mor- 


ton, Perlman, Schaars, Taylor, Trumbower, 
Wilcox; Associate Professors Bronfenbrenner, 
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Morgan, Penn; Lecturer Klingman (University 
of Arkansas); Instructors Wilmot, Young; 
Acting Instructor Levinson: 1a, General eco- 
nomics; 1b, General economics; 105, Money 
and banking; 110, Investments; 117, Outline 
of land economics; 122, Labor problems; 124a, 
Public finance—taxation; 125, Marketing ag- 
ricultural products; 127, Cooperation; 130, 
Economic statistics; 136, Transportation prob- 
lems; 137, Corporation finance; 142, Public 
utilities; 145, American labor history; 150, 
Economic theory; 151, Economic problems of 
Latin America; 155, Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts; 156, International trade; 162, Agricul- 
tural policy; 193, Full employment policies; 
196, Advanced statistical technique; 222, Semi- 
nary in labor. 


ENGLISH Professors Clark, Eccles, Fulcher, 
Hanley, Pochmann, Pooley; Lecturers Caldwell 
(University of California), Duhamel (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), Wolff (University of Rennes, 
France), Miss Sandoz, Shapiro (Johns Hopkins 
University); Associate Professor Buckley; As- 
sistant Professor Wiley; Project Associate Cur- 
vin; Instructor Miss A. White; Acting Instruc- 
tor Runyan: 1a, Freshman English (first se- 
mester); 1b, Freshman English (second semes- 
ter) ; 2a, Intermediate composition (first semes- 
ter) ; 2b, Intermediate compositon (second se- 
mester; 5. Techniques of verse writing; 30b, 
Survey of English literature ; 37b, Shakespearean 
drama; 40b, American literature; 101, Intro- 
duction of creative writing;- 102, The writing 
of poetry; 103, Creative writing; 107, Novel 
writing; 114 (Speech), Regional story and 
drama; 120 (Speech) Play writing; 120, Anglo- 
Saxon ; 122, Beowulf; 127b, Recent English lit- 
erature; 128, Advanced composition for teach- 
ers; 131, Chaucer; 133, Intellectual opinion in 
19th century England; 134, The Romantic 
movement; 135, Victorian poetry; 137a, Shape- 
speare; 139, Later 19th century novel; 150, 
American fiction; 157, Milton; 162, Literature, 
1745-1798; 166, American literary criticism; 
174, Major American prose writers; 188, Anal- 
ysis of a contemporary writer (T. S. Eliot); 
202, Main problems in scholarship in the field 
of Elizabethan drama; 234, Main problems in 
scholarship in the Victorian era; 240, Rise of 
realism. 

The Writers’ Institute 

During the eight-week session, the Depart- 

ment of English will continue the Writers’ In- 
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stitute which was held with increasing success 
in the summers of 1945-47. This year ad- 
vanced courses in the writing of poetry will be 
offered by Mr. Karl Shapiro, while in the field 
of creative fiction, two courses will be given by 
Miss Mari Sandoz. Other work in advanced 
composition will be offered by members of the 
Department, and Mr. J. W. Curvin of the 
“Wisconsin Idea Theater” will conduct a 
workshop in regional drama and story writing. 

The requirements for admission to the vari- 
ous courses vary somewhat. In some of them 
only advanced students may register. For stu- 
dents desiring credit, the arrangements are 
flexible. Candidates for enrollment should 
communicate with Prof. M. Y. Hughes, Chair- 
man of the Department of English, stating 
their previous writing experience and, if pos- 
sible, submitting one or two manuscripts or 


‘published items of some weight. If stamped, 


addressed envelopes accompany such submis- 
sions, the material will be returned. Students 
enrolled pay the regular Summer Session fee 
of $50. For details of the Institute, address 
Prof. Hughes, as indicated above. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 


Jonathan W. Curvin, Ph. D., Project Associate 
of the ‘‘Wisconsin Idea Theater.” 

Paul M. Fulcher, Ph. D., Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules,” “Capital 
City,” “Crazy Horse,” “The Tom Walker.” 

Karl J. Shapiro, of Johns Hopkins University, 
author of “Person, Place, and Thing,” 
“V-Letter,” ‘Trial of a Poet,’ etc. 


Courses 
English 5, Techniques of verse writing; Eng- 
lish 101, Introduction to creative writing; 
English 102, The writing of poetry; Eng- 
lish 103, Creative writing; English 107, 
Novel writing; Speech 114, Regional story 
and drama; Speech 120, Play writing. 


Teachers’ Courses 
Educ. 177, New perspectives in the teaching 
of English; Educ. 178, Current approaches to 
the teaching of literature in the secondary 
school. Students interested in the educational 
aspects of English may register in Curriculum 
construction (Educ. 244). 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN Professors Cheydleur, 
Russo, Zdanowicz; Associate Professor Gillen; 
Assistant Professors Kroff, Miss Mercier; 
Lecturer Wolff (University of Rennes); In- 
structor to be named: 1a, First semester French 
(intensive) ; 1a, First semester French (tradi- 
ditional); 10a, Third semester French; 15b, 
Elementary composition and conversation; 21b, 
Elementary survey of French literature; 25a, In- 
termediate conversation and composition; 127a, 
Advanced conversation and training in French 
club work; 150b, French civilization; 167b, As- 
pects de la Literature Francaise contemporaire ; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 250, The 
Renaissance in France. Italian: 1a, First semes- 
ter Italian; 1b, Second semester Italian; 53 
(Comp. Lit.) Dante in English translation; 
180, Advanced independent reading; 200, In- 
dividual research. Third and fourth semester 
Italian will be given if sufficient demand. 


GEOGRAPHY Associate Professor Sterling 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Olmstead, 
Robinson; Resident Lecturer Wilcox; Lecturer 
Kendall (Amherst College, Massachusetts): 
104, Geography of Wisconsin; 107, Geography 
of the Mediterranean region; 112, Problems of 
post-war Latin America; 131, Cartography and 
graphics; 132, The use and evaluation of maps; 
151, Changes in the geography of post-war 
Europe; 253, Seminar, East Central North 
America; 264, Problems in the geography of 
Africa; Teachers’ Course: 190 (Educ), Mate- 
rials and methods in geography and related 
social sciences. 


GEOLOGY Professor Emmons (Chairman): 
17, General geology; 106, Gems and precious 
stones. 


GERMAN Associate Professors Gausewitz, 
Joos (Chairman); Assistant Professor Riegel; 
Instructors Mrs. Hendrichs, Seifert, Whitesell: 
la, First semester German; 10a, Third semes- 
ter German; 15, Elementary conversational 
German; 22, Prose writers of the 19th and 
20th centuries; 25, Intermediate composition 
and conservation; 136, Twentieth century prose 
fiction; 150, History of the German language; 
191, Phonetics; 203, Rationalism, rococo and 
“sturm and drang’’, 1700-1780; 248, Seminary 
in German literature. 


HISTORY Professors Easum (Chairman), 
Harrington, Hesseltine, Knaplund, Phillips, 
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Reynolds; Lecturers Crenshaw (Washington 
and Lee University), Riegal (Dartmouth Col- 
lege), Sweet (Colby College): Assistant Pro- 
fessor Boardman; 3a, European civilization, 
800-1660; 3b, European civilization, 1660 to 
the present; 4b, History of the United States, 
1860-1948; 37-137, Origins and history of 
World War II; 112, Representative Americans; 
114, Sectionalism and the Civil War; 120b, 
American foreign relations, 1898-1948; 124a, 
Recent history of the United States, 1890- 
1917; 133, Economic life in Europe; 138b, 
History of Europe, 1815-1871; 143b, The 
British Empire, 1870-1948; 145b, European 
social and intellectual history, 1700-1789; 
168a, History of the Far East to 1800; 252, 
Historical method; 258, Seminar in the history 
of the British Empire; 261, Seminar in Ameri- 
can History (The Constitution, Civil War, and 
Reconstruction) ; 262, Seminar in American 
history (History of the west and recent history 
of the United States) ; 265, Seminar in modern 
European history. 


JOURNALISM Professor Hyde (Director); As- 
sociate Professors Miss Patterson, Smith; Lec- 
turers Hawkes, Taylor: 2a, Newspaper report- 
ing; 10, News photography (graphic arts) ; 
105a, Writing and selling feature articles; 111, 
The press and public opinion; 122, Radio news 
writing; 126, Short story writing; 191, Super- 
vision of journalism classes and student publi- 
cations; 200, Master’s thesis; 204, Seminar; 
Contemporary American newspapers; 205, In- 
dependent research for master’s candidates. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL Professor All ez (Direc- 
tor); Assistant Professors Miss Bennett, Miss 
Schenk, Miss Gibson; Assistant Revisor Mrs. 
Ginell; 103, Library administration; 111, Ref- 
erence; 151, Book selection and service in the 
school library; 123, Cataloging; 131, History 
of books and libraries; 146 (Educ.) Children’s 


literature. 


Credit for the above courses will be allowed 
towards the Bachelor of Library Science degree. 


MATHEMATICS Professors Langer (Chair- 
man), MacDuffee; Associate Professor Bruck; 
Assistant Professors Arnold, Bing, Colvin, Mrs. 
Sokolnikoff, Specht; Instructors Fallerton, 
Kanter, Mark, Smith; 1a, Introductory college 
algebra; 1b, Trigonometry and analytic geom- 
etry; 7, Mathematical theory of investment; 
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51, Elementary mathematical analysis; 52, Ele- 
mentary mathematical analysis; 101a, Calculus; 
i01b, Calculus; 102a, Calculus; 102b, Calcu- 
lus; 108, College geometry ; 110, Higher mathe- 
matics for engineers; 111, Higher mathematics 
for engineers; 15b, Determinants and matrices; 
134, Mathematics of elementary statistics; 140, 
Survey of the fundations. of arithmetic; 165, 
Mathematical applications; 217, Tensor anal- 
ysis; 242, Lie theory of differential equations. 


MUSIC Professors Burleigh, Coon (Chair- 
man), Dvorak; Associate Professors Bergethon, 
Jones, Swinney; Assistant Professors Church, 
Miss Eastman, Miss Gunlaugson, Steffens; In- 
structors Mrs. Cooper, Fleury, Monschein, Voe- 
geli; Lecturers Kreutz (Columbia University, 
Brooklyn College) Prager: 11a, Elementary the- 
ory (ear training); 12a, Elementary theory 
(harmony) ; 20b, History and appreciation of 
music; 21a, Advanced theory (counterpoint) ; 
22a, Advanced theory (harmony); 30, Form 
and analysis; 34, Arranging; 38, Vocal prob- 
lems and interpretation of song literature; 51, 
61, 71, 81, 91, 191, Pianoforte; 62, 72, 82, 
92, 192, Voice; 63, 73, 83, 93, 193, Violin; 
64, 74, 84, 94, 194, Organ; 75a, Instrumental 
techniques (strings); 76, Conducting; 85, 
Orchestra; 86, Chorus; 87, Band; 125a, Music 
in radio; 131, Modern music; 134, Survey 
of opera; 138, Advanced choral technique 
(strings) ; 76, Conducting; 85, Orchestra; 86, 
Chorus; 87, Band; 115, Music in society; 125a, 
Music in radio; 131, Modern music; 134, Sur- 
vey of opera; 138, Advanced choral technique 
and literature; 152, Orchestration; 162, Com- 
position; 164, Symphonic literature; 175b, Ad- 
vanced instrumental techniques (woodwind, 
brass, percussion) ; 176, Advanced conducting; 
180, Advanced independent work; 200, Mas- 
ter’s thesis; 231, Seminar (Wagnerian Ring). 
Teachers’ Courses: 102 (Educ.) Studies in cur- 
ricalum and instruction in school music; 105 
(Educ.) Problems in teaching and administra- 
tion of school bands; 109 (Educ.) Music in 
the elementary school. 


The Nineteenth Annual Music Clinic 
L. L. ILTIS, Director 


All State High School Band, July 5-24 
All State High School Orchestra, July 25-Aug. 14 
All State High School Chorus, July 25-Aug. 14 


Institute for Conductors and Teachers, July 25- 
Aug. 14 
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For special Music Clinic Bulletin, applica- 
tion blanks, and complete information, write 
Music Clinic, Music Hall, Madison, 6, Wis- 


consin. 


PHARMACY Professors Parks, Uhl (Chair- 
man); Associate Professor Busse; Assistant 
Professor Higuchi; Instructor Wurster: 4, Gen- 
eral pharmacy; 124, Manufacturing pharmacy; 
142, Materia medica; 150, Advanced prescrip- 
tion practice; 151, Advanced prescription prac- 
tice laboratory; 200, Pharmacy research; Phar- 
maceutical and Plant Chemistry: 24b, Organic 
chemistry for pharmacy students; 25b, Organic 
chemistry laboratory for pharmacy students; 
126, Inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry; 145, 
Pharmaceutical assaying; 200, Graduate re- 
search. 


PHILOSOPHY Assistant Professors Hay, Me- 
Gary, Weinberg (Acting Chairman): 1a, In- 
troduction to philosophy; 11, Elementary 
logic; 53, Philosophy of the arts; 132, History 
of modern philosophy; 134, Contemporary 
philosophy ; 139, American philosophers. 


PHYSICS Professors Ingersoll, Rollefson 
(Chairman), Wahlin, Wigner; Associate Pro- 
fessors Sachs, Winans; Instructor Dillinger: 
la, General physics (lectures) ; 41a, General 
laboratory practice; 1b, General physics (lec- 
tures) ; 41b, General laboratory practice; 103, 
Advanced light; 104a, Advanced electricity and 
magnetism; 112, Introduction to atomic struc- 
ture; 124, Mathematical theory of heat conduc- 
tion; 126, Recent developments in ,experi- 
mental physics; 180, Independent reading; 200, 
Graduate research, 2148, Thermodynamics; 221, 
Seminar in theoretical physics; 2298S, Nuclear 
physics; 241, Statistical mechanics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Professor Fellman; As- 
sociate Professors Salter, Young; Lecturers 
Lancaster (University of Nebraska), Taylor 
(Syracuse University): 7, American government 
and politics; 25, Survey of world politics; 101, 
Introduction to political theory; 110, Govern- 
mental problems of democracy; 122, Political 
parties and public opinion; 126, Legislation; 
139, State government afid administration; 140, 
Far Eastern politics; 143, Introduction to public 
administration ; 261, Seminary in public law. 


PSYCHOLOGY Professor Smith; Assistant 
Professors Egan, Miss Kuenne; Lecturers Carp 
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(Stanford University), Lewis (University of 
Iowa), uubin (New York Psychiatric Institute 
Hospital): 1, Introduction to psychology; 25, 
Experimental psychology; 105, Psychology of 
human adjustment; 108, Psychology of human 
emotions; 115, Industrial psychology; 117, 
Clinical psychology; 127, Psychology of per- 
sonality; 130, Psychometric methods; 141, Psy- 
chological testing; 144, Psychology of learn- 
ing; 147, Child psychology; 148, Psychology 
of adolescence; 160, History of psychology ; 
175, Clinical projective techniques; 218, Sem- 
inar in general psychology; 230, Seminar in 
psychometric methods. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES Associate Professor Za- 
wacki; Russian la, First semester Russian; 61 
(Comp. Lit.), Survey of Russian literature in 
English translation. 


SOCIAL WORK Professor Miles (Chairman) ; 
Assistant Professors Boehm, Miss Gaunt, Rife; 
Instructor Russell; 14, (Educ.), Introduction to 
recreation; 114, (Educ.), Problems in recrea- 
tion planning; 145, Introduction to the field of 
soical work; 146, The theory of social work; 
162, Child welfare; 163, School social work; 
185, Introduction to public welfare administra- 
tion; 212, International aspects of social work; 
247, Case work practice; 248, Advanced case 
work practice; 249a, Case work theory; 267, 
Public assistance; 268, Case work in the schools. 


SOCIOLOGY Professors McCormick (Cha-r- 
man), Mathews; Associate Professors Clinard, 
Gerth; Lecturers Hart (University of Toronto, 
Canada), Taylor (Head, Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and Rural Welfare, U. §. D. A.): 2, 
Social disorganization; 3, Man and culture: An 
introduction to anthropology; 10, General as- 
pects of social relations; 122, Rural social 
trends; 123, Rural cultural regions; 132, In- 
troductory social statistics; 139, Social psychol- 
ogy; 145, The individual and his culture; 150, 
Collective behavior; 161, Criminology; 165, 
The use of scientific methods in the identifica- 
tion of the criminal; 172, Social interaction; 
180, Independent work in sociology or anthro- 
pology; 200, Research and thesis; 239, Semi- 
nar: Advanced social psychology; 280, Read- 
ing and research in sociology or anthropology. 


SPANISH Professor Kasten, Neale-Silva 
(Chairman); Lecturer Portuondo (University 
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of New Mexico) ; Associate Professors Rosaldo, 
Singleton; Acting Instructor London; Assistant 
Rosa: 1a, First semester Portuguese; 1a, First 
semester Spanish; 1b, Second semester Spanish ; 
10, Second year Spanish; 15, Elementary con- 
versation; 16, Elementary composition and con- 
versation; 21a, Elementary survey of Spanish 
literature; 21b, Elementary survey of Spanish 
literature; 25, Intermediate composition and 
conversation; 124, Advanced composition and 
conversation; 125, Advanced conversation; 
131, Advanced survey of Spanish literature ; 
134, Renaissance in Spain; 146, Survey of 
Spanish-American literature; 151, Spanish- 
American civilization; 164, Golden Age drama; 
180, Individual readings; 190, Spanish pho- 
netics; 200, Thesis or individual research; 226, 
Introductory seminar in Spanish-American lit- 
erature, Romulo Gallegos; 282, Introductory 
seminar in medieval literature. 


SPEECH Professors Miss Borchers, Ewbank, 
Hagen, Weaver (Chairman), West; Assistant 
Professors Brembeck, Dietrich, Haberman, Lo- 
gan; Lecturers Brockhaus, Duffy (Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction), Miss 
Latimer (Madison College, Virginia), Lawton 
(University of Oklahoma), Maas (Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction), Mrs. 
Phair (Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction), Miss Rasmussen (Madison Public 
Schools); Instructors Buerki, Miss Grim, Stan- 
ley; Acting Instructor Mrs. Mailer; Project As- 
sociate Curvin; Assistants Mrs. Bruce (Madison 
Public Schools), Miss Musick (Janesville Pub- 
lic Schools), Pierce, Miss Suliver (Madison 
Public Schools): 4, Elements of persuasion; 6, 
Voice training; 7, Public speaking; 16, Ele- 
ments of expressive action; 18, Oral interpre- 
tation of literature; 19, Elements of dramatic 
production; 25, Correction of speech disorders; 
40, Fundamentals of stage design; 60, Critical 
evaluation of speech processes; 105, Speech 
composition; 107, Art history of the theater 
and the stage from antiquity to the present; 
110, Elements of broadcasting; 111, Creative 
dramatics; 114, Regional writing, the story and 
the play; 115, Radio workshop; 116, Radio 
and society; 119, Stage direction; 120, Play- 
writing; 121, Voice science; 122, Advanced 
dramatic reading and platform art; 126, Ad- 
vanced correction of speech disorders; 129, Ad- 
vanced problems in acting; 136, Theory and 
practice of group discussion; 140, Stage design; 
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143, Modern acoustic instrumentation; 157, 
History of British public address; 185, Intro- 
duction to phonetics; 200, Research; 205, Semi- 
nary, rhetoric and oratory; 210, Seminary in 
radio; 219, Seminary in dramatic production; 
227, Seminary, speech pathology; 241, Seminary 
in the psychology of speech; 255, Seminary, 
persuasion. Teachers’ Courses: 152 (Educ.) 
Hearing rehabilitation; 163 (Educ.), Classroom 
use of the radio; 189 (Educ.), Teaching of 
speech in the elementary school; 198 (Educ.), 
Teaching of speech in high school; 199 
(Educ.), Teaching of speech in college. 


ZOOLOGY Professors Herrick, Meyer (Chair- 
man); Associate Professors Emlen, Hasler; As- 
sistant Professor Miss Bilstad; Instructor Col- 
lias: 1, Animal biology; 105, Vertebrate em- 
bryology; 111, Microtechnique; 126, Field zo- 
ology; 129, Ornithology; 201, Proseminar; 
219, Parasitology journal club. 


School of Commerce 


Professors Fellows, Fox, Gaumnitz, Mor- 
ton, Schaars, Taylor, Trumbower; Associate 
Professors Bronfenbrenner, Center, Morgan; 
Assistant Professors Hosler, Kubly; Lecturers 
Boyd (University of Texas), Klingman (Uni- 
versity of Arkansas); Instructors Bower, Dett- 
man, Fine, Keown, Schuck, Young; Acting In- 
structors Cowee, Struck: 8, Elements of account- 
ing; 9, Intermediate accounting; 31, Business 
statistics; 43, Business ethics; 105, Money and 
banking; 106, Business communication* ; 109a, 
Commercial law; 109b, Commercial law; 110, 
Investments; 111, Industrial management; 112, 
Marketing methods*; 113, Problems in market 
analysis; 114, Marketing management; 115, 
Principles of advertising*; 116, Problems in 
national advertising; 122, Labor problems; 
124a, Public finance—Taxation; 125, Market- 
ing agricultural products; 127, Cooperation; 
134, Industrial statistics; 136, Transportation 
problems; 137, Corporation finance; 138, Life 
insurance; 139, Principles of insurance; 142, 
Public utilities; 151, Economic problems of 
Latin America; 156, International trade; 169, 
Air transportation; 171, Personnel manage- 
ment; 172, Management and labor relations; 
193, Full employment policies; 196, Advanced 
statistical technique. Teachers’ Courses: Educ. 


* Duplicate of courses by same title in the regular 
year. 
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121, Improvement of instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting; Educ. 173, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects. 


College of Engineering 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Professor Ragatz; 
Associate Professors Altpeter, Neill; Instruc- 
tors: Five-Week Session: 114, Chemical manu- 
facture. Eight-Week Session: 116, Thermal 
processes; 118, Chemical engineering thermo- 
dynamics. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING Professors Cottingham, 
Rader; Associate Professors Rohlich; Assistant 
Professor Lea, Instructor Villemonte: 

General: 1a, Junior reports; 1b, Junior re- 
ports; 2a, Senior reports; 2b, Senior reports; 
103, Economic selection. 

Surveying: 12, Elementary surveying; 13, 
Land surveying; 114, Advanced surveying. 

Transportation: 21, Engineering curves; 22, 
Theory of route surveying; 132, Highway en- 
gineering. 

City Planning: 141, City planning. 

Structural Engineering: 52, Structural analy- 
sis; 53, Structural design; 54, Structural de- 
sign; 155, Reinforced concrete; 163, Masonry; 
164, Substructures. 

Hydraulic Engineering: 71, Hydraulics; 72, 
Hydraulics. 

Sanitary Engineering: 191, Sewerage; 194, 
Sanitary engineering seminar; 195, Water sup- 
ply. 

Advanced Independent Studies: 180, 280. 
See page 15 of Engineering Bulletin. 


At Summer Camp at Devils Lake: Professors 
Owen, Van Hagan; Lecturer Beebe; Associate 
Professor Wesle, Assistant Professor Wagner; 
Instructors Borchardt, Jaehnig, Rhude: 116, 
Summer Survey; 122, Practice in route survey- 
ing. 

DRAWING AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 
Assistant Professor Griffith; Instructors Ekse, 
Baetke: 1, Elements o1 (rawing I, Il; 2, Ele- 
ments of drawing, I. II; 3, Descriptive geom- 
etry, I, II. ‘ 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Professor Koeh- 
ler, Associate Professor Benedict, Assistant 


Professors Hafstrom, Kelso, Nemetz, Weber; 
Instructors Asmuth, Miller, Parent, Peterson, 
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Russell, Scheibe: 2, Director current machin- 
ery I, II; 4, Alternating current machinery, I, 
II; 5, Fundamental electronics, I, II; 6, Elec- 
trical machinery, II; 7, Electrical machinery, I; 
9, Electrical machinery II; 156, Communica- 
tion circuits and networks; 157, Advanced 
communication engineering; 158, Ultra-high 
frequency technique; 52, Direct current ma- 
chinery laboratory; 54, Alternating current 
machinery laboratory; 55, Fundamental elec- 
tronics laboratory, I, Il; 56, Direct current 
machinery laboratory; 57, Alternating current 
machinery laboratory. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING Professors H)- 
land, McNaul; Associate Professor Rose; As- 
sistant Professors Buroker, Gilpin, Harker, My- 
ers, Uyehara; Instructors Akerman, Bridge, 
Chase, Feiereisen, Grogan, Holmes, Pahnke, 
Peters, Schweitzer, Woroch, Zenk: 37, Weld- 
ing, I, Il; 25, General industrial machine prac- 
tice, I, II; 41, Mechanism I; 42, Design prac- 
tice, Il; 43, Machine elements I; 44, Advanced 
machine design, II; 45, Machine elements, I, 
I; 52, Machine testing, II; 61, Thermody- 
namics 1; 62, Heat-power engineering II; 63, 
Thermodynamics, I; 64, Heat-Power engineer- 
ing, II; 72, Elementary testing of heat engines, 
II; 73, Advanced testing of heat engines, 1; 
74, Elementary testing, II; 75, Advanced test- 
ing of heat engines, 1; 82, Industrial inspec- 
tion methods; 105, Manufacturing and_pro- 
duction methods, I; 106, Power plant econom- 
ics and design, II; 107, Heat-Power calcula- 
tions, I; 108, Heating and ventilating, I, I]; 
109, Internal combustion engines, I, II; 116, 
Motion and time study, I, I]; 118, Gas tur- 
bines and jet propulsion; 124, Advanced heat- 
power testing, II; 200, Graduate research, I, II; 
280, Advanced independent study, I, II. 


MECHANICS Professor Roark; Associate Pro- 
fessor Washa; Instructors Boettcher, Fluck, 
May, Petersen, Saemann, Williams Young: 1, 
Statics, I, II; 2, Dynamics, I, II; 3, Mechanics 
of materials, I, I]; 4, Statics and dynamics, 1; 
5, Mechanics of materials, II]; 51, Materials of 
construction, I; 52, Materials of construction, 
II; 53, Materials of construction, I, II. 


MINING AND METALLURGY J/ystrictor Heine: 
8, Metallography for mechanical engineers; 33, 
Foundry. 
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School of Education 


EDUCATION Professors Barr, Miss Borchers, 
Davis (Chairman), Dvorak, Edgerton, Jensen, 
Little, Phillips, Pooley, Ragsdale, Torgerson, 
Willing, Miss Zuill; Associate Professors Ber- 
gethon, Miss Dawe, Engel (Radio Education), 
Eye, Gregg, Miss Henderson, Mayor, Rothney, 
Southworth, Wittich; Assistant Professors Har- 
ris, Hosler, Liddle, Olmstead, Parry, Peterson, 
Rife, Shoemaker; Instructors Mrs. Arnold, 
Anderson (Phy. Educ. Men), Schuller, Smith; 
Lecturers Alexander (Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan), Arnold 
(University of Pennsylvania), Cummings (Di- 
rector of Guidance, Neenah Public Schools), 
Miss Dallmann (Ohio Wesleyan University), 
Duffy, Fairbrother (Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education), Hayakawa 
(Illinois Institute of Technology), Hansen 
(Assistant Dean), Herrick (University of Chi- 
cago), Miss Hintgen (Director of Guidance 
and Curriculum, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools), Mrs. Holcombe (Assistant Director 
of Child Study and Service, Madison Publi 
Schools), Lampman (Veteran's Hospital, Men- 
dota), Miss Peck (Supervisor of Braille and 
Sight-Saving Classes, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio), Pella (Wisconsin High 
School), Pierce (Principal Wells High School, 
Chicago), Potts (American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York City), Miss Rasmussen 
(Madison Public Schools), Mrs. Speerschneider 
(Principal Lincoln School, Green Bay), Thayer 
(Teacher-Training Supervisor, Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education), 
Thiede (Student Counseling Center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin), Waller (Director of Child 
Study and Service, Madison Public Schools). 


Undergraduate: 

14, Introduction to recreation; 70, Teaching 
of physical education (men); 73, The child, 
his nature and his needs; 74, School and so- 
ciety; 84, Teaching of history and other social 
studies; 97, Teaching of science in the sec- 
ondary school. 


Upper Class and Graduate: 

Field I. Human Development, Behavior, and 
Learning: 118, Human abilities and learning; 
119, Human development (infancy, early 
childhood) ; 120, Human development (ado- 
lescence) ; 123, Early childhood education; 
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125, The exceptional child, nature of; 209, 
Modern systems of psychology and education. 


Field II. Educational Survey, Theory, and 
Criticism: 104, Social history of education; 115, 


Social issues and education; 215, The educa- 
tional thought of John Dewey; 222, Issues in 
elementary education; 248, Recent develop- 
ments in higher education; 268, The financial 
support of public education. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and Research 
Procedures: 112, Statistical method applied to 


education; 201, Techniques of educational 
research. 


Field IV. Administration and Supervision: 193, 
Introduction to educational supervision; 261, 
Principles of educational administration; 262, 
General administrative problems of the mod- 
ern school; 263, Administration and supervi- 
sion of teaching personnel; 268, Financial sup- 
port of public education; 271, Business man- 
agement of local schools; 272, School buildings 
and school building programs; 275, Legal as- 
pects of school administration; 278, Seminary 
in school administration. 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and Instruction: 


114, Problems in recreation planning; 140, Ele- 
mentary school curriculum; 141, Secondary 
school curriculum; 146, Children’s literature; 
166, Local production of audio-visual materials ; 
170, School and community health problems; 
175, Practices in curriculum planning; 236, 
Seminary in the study of Communications at 
the college level; 244, Curriculum construc- 
tion (education laboratory), 245, Seminary in 
the pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers; 265, Seminary in audio-visual educa- 
tion, 288, Workshop in home economics and 
education. 


Field VI. Organization and Teaching of School 
Subjects (Educational Methods): 102, Studies in 


curriculum and instruction in school music; 
105, Problems in directing and administering 
school bands; 109, Music in the elementary 
school; 121, Improvement of instruction in 
shorthand and typing; 132, Social studies 
in the elementary school; 133, Reading in 
the elementary school; 135, Teaching of sci- 
ence in the elementary school; 137, Investiga- 
tions in the teaching of science; 154, Home 
economics in vocational programs; 157, Part- 
time education; 158, Directing instruction in 
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the language arts; 159, Teaching distributive 
education in the part-time school; 160, Or- 
ganization of distributive education programs; 
163, Classroom use of radio; 164, Investiga- 
tions in the teaching of arithmetic; 165, Meth- 
ods in visual instruction; 172, Language, mean- 
ing and maturity; 173, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects; 177, New 
perspectives in the teaching of English; 178, 
Current approaches to the teaching of litera- 
ture in the secondary school; 185, Advanced 
course in the teaching of history and the other 
social studies; 189, Teaching of speech in the 
elementary school; 190, Studies in curriculum 
and instruction in geography; 191, Seminary 
in the teaching of history and geography; 192, 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in mathe- 
matics; 197, Problems and materials in health 
education; 198, Teaching of speech in high 
school; 199, Teaching of speech in college; 
233, Reading in the secondary school. 


Field VII. Guidance and Special Personnel 
Services: 181, Techniques of guidance; 182, 
Clinical studies in guidance; 183, Job and occu- 
pational analysis; 184, Principles and practices 
of guidance; 284, Seminary in educational, 
social, and vocational guidance. 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 122, Measure- 
ment of the physically handicapped; 127, Ad- 
vanced clinical practice; 128, Clinical testing 
(Binet and Wechsler); 130, Diagnosis of 
scholarship and behavior problems; 134, Clin- 
ical practice in reading; 136, Remedial read- 
ing; 138, Performance testing. 


Field IX. Education of Exceptional Children: 
125, The exceptional child (nature of), (also 
Field I); 139, Methods and materials in the 
education of the blind (elementary level) ; 
142, Special techniques and appliances used in 
teaching the blind; 143, Modern acoustic in- 
strumentation; 144, Education of the partially- 
seeing child; 148, Advanced problems in the 
education of the blind; 152, Hearing rehabili- 
tation. 


ART EDUCATION Professors Miss Walson, 
Stebbins, Mrs. Annen; Assistant Professors 
Dietrich, Logan (Chairman), McCloy, Sessler; 
Instructors Anderson, Meeker, Vierthaler, Zin- 
GOED ciawi viceie aes “Pe CIMONG ns 25 oe anes 5 
50, Freehand drawing and perspective; 52, 
Watercolor; 54, Clay modeling; 55, Life draw- 
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ing and anatomy; 56, Oil painting; 61, Ele- 
mentary school art and industrial arts; 62, Cre- 
ative design; 63, Commercial design; 64, 
Drawing and composition; 70, Art metal; 71, 
Pottery; 140, Stage design; 152, Advanced 
watercolor; 154, Advanced modeling—sculp- 
ture; 156, Advanced oil painting; 160a, 
Graphic arts; 160b, Graphic arts; 162, Ad- 
vanced creative design; 170, Advanced art 
metal; 210, Seminar in art education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC 
COACHING FOR MEN Professors Mansfield, 


Nobhr (Director); Associate Professors Francis, 
Southworth; Instructors Anderson, Beck; As- 
sistant Bakke. 


Curriculum and Methods: 8, Theory and 
practice of physical education; 10, Theory and 
practice of physical education; 23, Technique 
of basketball; 29, Technique of football; 70 
(Educ.) The teaching of physical education; 
178, Physical education for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Administration and Organization: 2()2 (See 
Women’s P. E.) Research literature in physical 
education; 291, Problems in organization, 
teaching and adaptation. 


Conditioning and Health Education: 17, Ath- 
letic conditioning and training; 197 (Educ.) 
Problems and materials in health education. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation, and leisure- 
time problems. (See also Recreation, pages 
308-9) 


Measurement and Research: 180, Independ- 
ent readings in physical education; 200, Inde- 
pendent research in physical education; 293, 
Seminar in research studies in physical educa- 
tion. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

Special Sports Session: Instructors Miss 
Cumbee (Chairman), Miss Engelland, Miss 
Fritz, Miss Purves; Lecturer Miss Kinsman; 
Assistant Miss Leopold. Dates: June 25 to July 
23. Fee: $26. For details, write for special 
Sports Session bulletin to Miss Frances Cumbee, 
Lathrop Hall, Madison. 


Summer Session: Professors Dr. Carns 
(Director); Associate Professors Miss Glassow, 
Miss Schade; Assistant Professor Miss Kloep- 
per; Lecturers Miss Espenschade (University 
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of California, Berkeley), Miss Dodge (Univer- 
sity of Texas), Miss Johnson (Madison Public 
Schools); Instructors Miss Gross, Miss Hoye, 
Miss Jacobs, Miss Liba. 


Special Lecturers: For several years, the Men’s 
and Women’s Departments have cooperated in 
bringing to the Summer Session men and 
women who have made notable contributions 
in their special fields, thus providing oppor- 
tunity for students to experience the stimuia- 
tion which can result from contact with the 
enthusiasm, skill and thinking which are char- 
acteristic of leaders. This year, the discussions 
to which these leaders will contribute will be 
centered around the topic, ‘The Place of Phys- 
ical Education in the Education of the Future.’’ 
Each of the special lecturers will approach the 
subject from a special area as indicated in the 
following: 

Miss Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas 
and formerly of the New York State De- 
partment of Physical Education. ‘'The Place 
of the State Department.” 

Miss Anna Espenschade, University of 
California (Berkeley) and recently chairman 
of the Section on Women’s Athletics. “Wom- 
en’s Athletics.” 

Miss Helen A. Barr, Professor of Health 
Education and Physical Education, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. “What Growth 
Shall the College Woman Get From Her 
Physical Education Program?” 

Mr. Russell T. Gregg, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
“Education of the Future.” 

Mr. Harry Stuhldreher, Director of the In- 
tercollegiate Athletics, Football Coach, Pro- 
fessor at University of Wisconsin. ‘Men's 
Athletics.” 

Dr. William L. Hughes, Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Director of 
Activities in Health and Physical Education 
at Temple University. “Intramural Ath- 
letics.”’ 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, Professor of Education, 
Physical Education and Health at New York 
University. “Recreation.” 


NoTE: All courses numbered 100 and over given 
in either the Men’s or the Women’s Departments are 
open to both men and women. Arrangements for all 
courses under 100 can be made by meeting pre- 
requisites or obtaining the consent of instructor. Spe- 
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cial courses listed in the Department of Physical 
Education for Women which may be of interest to 
men are: Social Dance (beginning and intermediate) ; 
P. E. 22, The Technique of Teaching Social Dance; 
P. E. 49, American Group Dancing. 


Curriculum and Methods: *147, Teaching of 
dance to children; 177, Principles of relaxa- 
tion; 189, Physical education curriculum for 
junior and senior high school girls. 


Dance: 22, The teaching of the social dance; 
*49, American group dancing; *51, Funda- 
mental dance technique; *53, Advanced dance 
technique; *60, Rhythmic form and analysis; 
133, Accompaniment for contemporary dance 
(percussion) ; *147, Teaching of dance to 
children; *149, Analysis and sequence in the 
teaching of dance; 160, Dance composition. 


Foundation Courses: 113, Recent advanced 
in the physiology of exercise; 156, Kinesiol- 
ogy; 184, Motor development; 201, Founda- 
tions of motor skill; 202 I, Research proce- 
dures and evaluation of professional literature 
(research techniques and evaluation of litera- 
ture dealing with teaching procedures). 


Health: 170, (Educ.), School and commu- 
nity health problems; 176, Therapeutic gym- 
nastics; 177, Principles of relaxation; 197 
(Educ.), Problems and materials in health 
education. 


Individual Study: Any student who does not 
find courses which apply to his specific situa- 
tion may register for independent reading with 
the consent of an instructor qualified to give 
guidance in this particular area. Students in- 
terested in the teaching of special sport activi- 
ties may combine 180 with the Sports Session. 
180, Independent reading; 200, Thesis. 


Measurement and Research: 129, Tests and 
measurements in physical education; 202, IU, 
Research procedures and evaluation of profes- 
sional literature (Evaluation of professional lit- 
erature). 


Recreation: Non-credit recreation courses in 
*Archery; *Badminton; *Bowling, *Hockey, 
*Swimming; *Tennis; *Volleyball; *Social 
dance (beginning and intermediate). 


* Medical examination by Department of Student 
Health required for these courses. 
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Sports: *21, Basic skills in physical educa- 
tion. See also Sports Session. It will be pos- 
sible for students who wish to take sport tech- 
nique courses to do so for one to four credits 
in the Sports Session which is being run dur- 
ing the first four weeks of the Summer Session. 
These students are required to register for 
Course 180. These credits will count as part 
of the eight-credit load of the Summer Session. 
If students are registered in the Summer Ses- 
sion, they will pay the Summer Session fee, 
and not the Sports Session fee. 


College of Agriculture 
Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY Profe ssors 
Allen, Frazier (Chairman) ; Assistant Professor 
Knight:1, General survey of bacteriology; 120, 
Advanced general microbiology; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Pr 0 f ess ors 
Hobson (Chairman), Schaars, Wilcox; Asso- 
ciate Professor Penn; Assistant Professor Hal- 
vorson: 10, Farm organization and manage- 
ment; 117, Outlines of land economics; 125, 
Marketing agricultural products; 127, Coopera- 
tion; 155, Prices of agricultural products; 162, 
Agricultural policies; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING Pr 0 f essor 
Duffee (Chairman): 1, Surveys and structures; 
100, Thesis; 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 


. 


search. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM Pro f essors 
Hopkins (Chairman), Sumner: 1, Agricultural 
news writing; 112, Writing home economic 
features; 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


AGRONOMY Professor Graber (Chairman): 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY Professors Bohstedt 
(Chairman), Fuller: 1, Livestock production; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY Professors Baumann, Elveh- 
jem (Chairman), Johnson; Associate Professor 
Lardy: 123, Biochemistry of nutrition; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research; 229, Enzymes 
(lecture) ; 230, Enzymes (lab.). 
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DAIRY HUSBANDRY Professor Heizer (Chair- 
man); Instructors Niedermeier: 4, Elements of 
dairy husbandry; 134, Livestock breeding; 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY Professors Jackson (Chair- 
man), Thomsen, Weckel: 103, Creamery op- 
eration and management; 105, Market milk; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY Projessor Allen 
(Chairman) ; Assistant Professor Dicke; 1, Ele- 
mentaty entomology; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


GENETICS Professor Brink (Chairman) : 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. 


HORTICULTURE Professor Moore (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY Professor Keitt (Chair- 
man): 180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY Professor Halpin 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY Professors Kolb (Chair- 
man): Lecturer Taylor (Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. §. D. A.): 122, Rural social 
trends; 123, Rural cultural regions; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


SOILS Professors Graul, Truog (Chairman): 
1, Soils and soil fertility; 26, Fertilizers and 
soil management; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE Professor Brandly 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT Professor Leopold 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, Re- 
search. 


Home Economics 

Professors Miss Manning, Mrs. Reynolds, 
Miss Zuill (Director); Associate Professors 
Miss Allen, Miss Cooper, Miss Dawe, Miss 
Hussemann, Miss Waite; Assistant Professor 
Mrs. Davis: 103, Recent food studies; 106, 
Seminar in American costume; 112, Home 
management; 113, Studies in home manage- 
ment; 117, Survey of nutrition principles; 118, 
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Home furnishings; 119, Development of the 
young child in the home and the nursery 
school; 141, Textiles in merchandising; 150, 
Textiles in home furnishings; 159, (Educ.) 
Problems in Home economics in vocational 
programs; 180, Special problems; 194, Ad- 
vanced studies in related art; 195, Studies in 
decorative textiles; 200, Research; 216, Semi- 
nar in related art; 235, Seminar in experi- 
mental foods; 280, Seminar in nutrition; 288, 
(Educ.) Workshop in home economics and 
education. 


Special Three-Week Session for Agri- 
cultural Extension Workers— 


June 28-July 17 


Areas included: Rural social trends; Devel- 
oping extension program; Methods in exten- 
sion education; Public policy relating to agri- 
culture; Basic evaluation of extension work; 
Visual aids to extension work. Fee $18.75. 
For further information, write Associate Dean 
V. E. Kivlin, College of Agriculture, Madison, 
6, Wisconsin. 


Law School 


Professors Beuscher, Brown, Campbell, Fein- 
singer, Hall, Hurst, Page; Associate Professor 
Auerbach; Assistant Professors Effland, Volz; 
Instructor DeWitt. 

First Year Courses—For entering students: 
Contracts (a) ; Real property; Torts (b). 

First Year Courses—For second semester 
students: Contracts (b); Real property; Torts 
(b). 

Second and Third Year Courses—Bills and 
notes; Constitutional law; Creditor’s rights; 
Fraud and mistake; Legislation; Public utilities; 
Sales of land; Seminar in labor law (Aspects 
of the Taft—Hartley Act); Summer work in 
legal problems; Suretyship; Trade regulation; 
Trusts. 


School of Nursing 
Nursing 
Assistant Professor Miss Emanuel: 10a, 
Principles of ward management and ward 
teaching. 


Public Health Nursing 
Associate Professor Miss Jenny: 1a, Princi- 
ples of public health nursing; 1b, Special serv- 
ices in public health nursing. 
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Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory 
Schools, and Clinics 


As has been the practice of the University for some 
time, the summer of 1948 will provide a large pro- 
gram of special institutes, workshops, labor schools, 
and lectures. Following is given a list of those 
already scheduled for 1948, along with the tentative 
dates and the names of those in charge. Full infor- 
mation on these special offerings will be available in 
the complete bulletin; also special bulletins will be 
printed on most of these activities. 

Special Sports Session for Women, June 25 
through July 23. For information, write the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, Lathrop 
Hall, Madison 6. 

Institute for Probation and Parole Officers, May 
24 through 27. For information, write J. L. Miller, 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Idea Theater Conference, June 10 
through 12. Write Robt. Gard, 1327 University Ave., 
University of Wisconsin. 

Institute for County Welfare Directors, June 14 
through 18. Write J. L. Miller, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Writers’ Institute, June 25 through August 20. 
Address: Prof. M. Y. Hughes, University of Wis- 
consin. 

School for Workers, June 27 through September 
4. Write E. E. Schwartztrauber, 1214 W. Johnson 
St., Madison. 

Special Three-Week Session for Agricultural 
Extension Workers, June 28 through July 17. Write 
Assoc. Dean V. E. Kivlin, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Institute on Far Eastern Affairs, July 5 through 
16. Address: Prof. G. T. Trewartha, Science Hall, 
Madison. 

Music Clinic (Band), July 5 through 24. Address: 
Prof. L. L. Iltis, Music Hall, Madison. 

Public Service Radio Institute, July 5 through 
10. Write: Director Harold McCarty, Radio Hall, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Institute on Guidance and Personnel Work, 
July 7 through 9. Write: Prof. A. H. Edgerton, 
Education—Engineering Building, Madison. 

School of Communications, July 12 through 16. 
Write: Asst. Prof. Shoemaker, Bascom Hall, Madison. 

Visual Education Institute, July 12 through 15. 
Write: Director W. A. Wittich, 1312 W. Johnson 
St., Madison. 

Institute for Business Education Teachers, July 
13 through 15. Address: Asst. Prof. R. J. Hosler, 
Wisconsin High School, Madison. 

Library Institute, July 15 through 17. Write: 
Director G. C. Allez, 811 State Street, M2dison. 

Institute for Superintendents and Principals, 
July 19 through 23. Address: Assoc. Prof. Glen 
Eye, Wisconsin High School, Madison. 
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Institute for Mathematics Teachers, July 20 
through 22. Address Assoc. Prof. J. R. Mayor, Wis- 
consin High School, Madison. 


Child Development Institute, July 26 through 30. 
Write: Assoc. Prof. Helen Dawe, Home Economics 
Building, Madison. 


Music Clinic (Orchestra and Chorus and Clinic 
for Teachers and Conductors), July 25 through 
August 14. Address: Prof. L. L. Iltis, Music Hall, 
Madison. 


Language Teachers Conference, July 31. Write: 
Professor C. D. Zdanowicz, Bascom Hall, Madison. 


Short Course in Underwriting. August 9 through 
14. Address Dean F. H. Elwell, Sterling Hall, Madi- 
son. 


Institute for Social Case Workers, August 16 
through 20. Address J. L. Miller, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin. 


Short Course in Fire and Casualty Insurance, 
August 16 through 21. Address Dean F. H. Elwell, 
Sterling Hall, Madison. 


School of Banking, August 21 through Septem- 
ber 4. Address Dean F. H. Elwell, Sterling Hall, 
Madison. 


Executives’ School of Credit and Financial 
Management, August 22 through September 4. Ad- 
dress Dean F. H. Elwell, Sterling Hall, Madison. 


Radio at Wisconsin 


The Eight-Week Radio Institute, June 26—August 
20: Classroom courses and the actual broadcasting 
operations of the University Radio Station WHA are 
combined to provide outstanding radio training and 
study opportunities during the regular summer ses- 
sion. 


Radio writing, announcing, acting, production, and 
directing are included in the courses, together with 
studies of radio as a social force and training in the 
techniques of classroom use of radio. Students are 
privileged to work closely with many of the faculty 
members and staff specialists who are responsible 
for Wisconsin’s position of leadership in radio edu- 
cation. Moreover, the offerings of the resident staff 
are supplemented by special conferences and demon- 
strations conducted by visiting professional radio 
workers of prominence and distinction. Students 
enrolled pay the regular eight-week fee of $50. 

Studios and facilities of Station WHA are used for 
much of the training, with instruction consequently 
geared to regular broadcast operations and standards. 


In addition to the radio offerings of the eight-week 
session and the daily broadcast activities of WHA, 
study opportunities are provided by the Public Service 
Radio Institute, described in the Radio Bulletin and 
the complete announcement of Summer Session. 
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Elementary Laboratory School 


In order to provide opportunity for observation, 
demonstration and experimentation, the School of 
Education presents to teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, school psychologists, supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors, a Summer Laboratory School for 
Children from nursery school through the sixth 
grade. 

The staff will consist of superior, experienced 
teachers who will develop a program appropriate to 
the pupils enrolled and informing and stimulating to 
University students who observe at the School. Many 
University courses will utilize the Laboratory School 
as a laboratory and students will be encouraged to 
take advantage of the conference services of the Lab- 
oratory School staff members. Attention will be given 
to the integration of the arts with the core cur- 
riculum developed for each group of children. 

Summer Session students who desire to have theit 
children enrolled in the Summer Laboratory School 
are advised to make application for enrollment by 
May 15. The tuition fee for the six-week term of the 
Laboratory School (July 5 through August 13) is 
$7.50, payable when the application for enrollment 
is approved. Formal school credit will not be given 
to children enrolled since the program is planned to 
enrich the experience of children rather than to 
advance them in grade location. 

Address inquiries concerning the Laboratory School 
to Donald K. Smith, Principal, Elementary Labora- 
tory School, Wisconsin High Schoo!, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Education Laboratory Experiences for 
Summer Session Students 


Four types of experience are provided summer 
session students: 


1. Work groups involving direct contact with chil- 
dren: clinics, child study groups; learning Jab- 
oratories; and University courses correlated ‘with 
the Elementary Laboratory School. (Elementary 
level) 

2. Planning groups providing opportunities to work 
on teaching procedures; curriculum materials; 
supervisory and administrative problems, and the 
like. (All levels) 

3. Problem-solving groups: seminars organized about 
specific problems and fields (a large number of 


seminars from which the student may choose are 
listed elsewhere in the bulletin). (All levels) 

4, Advanced study and discussion groups: organized 
for advanced surveys of educational theory. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the Summer Session 
Institutes. (All levels) 


Workshop in Home Economics 
and Education 
For experienced teachers who wish to do intensive 
work on selected problems related to the teaching of 
Home Economics. See Education 288, Page 309. 


The Psycho-Educational Clinic 

The Psycho-Educational Clinic in the Department 
of Education is a service and instructional clinic in 
the field of child study. Children are referred to this 
clinic on a state-wide basis because of psychological, 
educational, and behavior problems. 

For teachers in training, it provides an opportu- 
nity to study pupils with learning and behavior prob- 
lems at the elementary and secondary school levels. 
By participating in the activities of the clinic, quali- 
fied teachers receive training and experience in the 
use of clinical procedures involving observation, in- 
terviewing, testing, and case. studies. 

This clinic also provides an in-service training 
program in child study in a selected number of co- 
cperating schools throughout the state. Teachers from 
these schools come to the campus for specialized 
training and the clinic staff serves these schools as 
consultants (Address inquiries concerning this clinic 
to Professor T. L. Torgerson, Chairman, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) 


The Reading Clinic 


The Reading Clinic in the Department of Educa- 
tion is a service and instructional clinic. It provides 
remedial work for disability cases in reading in 
grades 3 to 12. The clinic is in session two hours 
per day for a period of six weeks during the sum- 
mer session. It provides training in diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in reading for a limited number 
of qualified teachers participating in its instructional 
activities. (Address inquiries concerning this clinic 
to Professor T. L. Torgerson, Chairman, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) 


General Information 


SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN: This preliminary 
announcement is not intended to supply complete 
information regarding the session. A large bulletin 
containing all general information and a detailed 
announcement of each course will be issued late in 
March. It will be sent promptly as soon as available 
to any address in response to a post-card or letter to 
the Director of the Summer Session, the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION PROCEDURES: 

Students Who Are Candidates for Degrees: All 
undergraduate students, including non-residents, may 
register for the eight-week session, providing they 
meet the admission requirements. Students who en- 
roll in the eight-week session as candidates for de- 
grees at the University of Wisconsin are required to 
submit complete transcripts of their previous records. 
Transcripts should be sent to the appropriate office 
indicated below. 
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All New Freshmen: Office of Admissions (Fresh- 
men) 


Advanced Standing: 


Letters .and Science, Commerce, Education— 
Office of Admissions (Advanced Standing) 


Agriculture—V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture 

Engineering—Dean M. O. Withey, College of 
Engineering 


All students who are candidates for a degree at 
Wisconsin enter exactly as during the regular year, 
viz: (1) by examination, (2) by high school cer- 
tificate; a student in either of the first two classi- 
fications should request his high school principal to 
send his records to the Office of Admissions (Fresh- 
men), (3) with advanced standing from a normal 
school, college or another university. A student in 
this last classification should request the institution 
or institutions from which he comes to transmit a 
complete record of his preparatory and college work 
to the appropriate office indicated above. 


Students Not Candidates for Degrees: Those 
who enroll for the eight-week session who are not 
candidates for degrees at Wisconsin need submit only 
an official statement (Form A) from their respective 
institutions that they are students in good standing 
(not on probation and eligibie for re-admission), 
upon the basis of which a permit to register will be 
issued. Students formerly enrolled in the eight-week 
session who have in the meantime attended another 
institution must submit a statement of good standing 
from that institution. This should be sent to the Ad- 
missions Office. Those who have previously attended 
the eight-week session (and were not dropped), but 
have not attended an institution in the meantime, 
need no further credentials. 

Teachers not candidates for degrees at Wisconsin 
who wish to enroll in the eight-week session (but 
not in the Graduate School) thay do so upon the 
basis of a statement from the administrator of the 
school in which they work. (See Form B of the 
application blank) If, however, they wish to matricu- 
late for a degree at Wisconsin, complete transcripts 
must be submitted. 


Former Undergraduate Students: Undergraduate 
students formerly matriculated in the University of 
Wisconsin who wish to re-enter the eight-week ses- 
sion as a candidate for a degree, are classified into 
two groups, namely, 1) those who left the Univer- 
sity in good standing, and 2) those who left the 
University not in good standing. Those who left the 
University not in good standing are required to apply 
for re-admission to the Dean of the College jn which 
they were enrolled at the time they left. Those in 
good standing merely present themselves at the time 
of registration, providing they have attended no in- 
stitution in the meantime. Attendance during an 
eight-week session does not permit a student to be 
classified as a former student entitled to enroll in the 
regular semesters. 


Transfers: If a former non-resident undergraduate 
student has made a bona fide transfer to another in- 
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stitution, he is not eligible for re-entry into either 
regular semester but may apply for admission to the 
eight-week summer session of 1948. 


Fall Attendance: Permits granted to new non- 
resident undergraduate students for the eight-week 
Session carry no commitment for permission to reg- 
ister in the fall semester of 1948-49. The admission 
policy governing non-residents will be established in 
Match. 


ADMISSION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS: <Ad- 
mission restrictions concerning non-residency in the 
State of Wisconsin do not apply to graduate students. 
Graduates of the University of Wisconsin and other 
approved institutions must have at least 70 semester 
hours of academic work outside of the major and 
must have a grade point average of 1.75 to be ad- 
mitted into the Graduate School. Graduates of other 
institutions must have undergraduate preparation 
equivalent to that required at the University of Wis- 
consin. Extension work may be applied as credit for 
admission only if taken at the University of Wis- 
consin or at the institution from which the student 
was graduated. Those who wish to be admitted to 
the Graduate School should submit, well in advance 
of the session, an official transcript from each school 
attended, one of which should include a record of 
the high school work. 

Graduates of accredited colleges or universities 
who desire to enter the Graduate School but who do 
not wish to become candidates for higher degrees at 
the University of Wisconsin may be admitted for 
one session on presentation of an official written 
statement of their graduate status from the institu- 
tion from which they graduated. Courses numbered 
100 or over are for advanced undergraduates or 
graduates. Correspondence relative to graduate work 
and a request for a graduate bulletin should be ad- 
dressed to the Dean of the Graduate School, Bascom 
Hall. In writing, the student should indicate the 
field of study in which the work is to be done. 


FEES AND REGISTRATION: There is no matricu- 
lation fee and no non-resident fee. 
The University reserves the right to alter any 
of these charges without notice. 
Eight-Week Session: $50 for all students regardless 
of residence and classification. It includes library 
and laboratory fees. 
Law School Session: $70 for all students regardless 
of residence and classification. 


Candidates for the master’s or the doctor’s degree, 
who are not enrolled at the time they present them- 
selves for examination, are required to pay a registra- 
tion fee of $10. 

Advance registration by mail is not permitted. 
Students register in person at the beginning of the 
session. Late registration is permitted during the first 
week only, but late comers may find it difficult to 
obtain full credit for the session. 


CREDITS: The maximum student credit loads are 
determined and administered by the Deans of the 
respective colleges. 

Students in the eight-week session may carry not 
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less than six nor more than eight credits to count 
toward a degree at Wisconsin without special per- 
mission of the Dean of the college in which they 
are enrolled at the University of Wisconsin. 


AUDITORS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS: Adults 
who desire to pursue college work for their profit or 
pleasure, but without reference to a degree, also those 
who desire merely to visit lecture courses in subjects 
which are of special interest to them, without being 
held responsible for the work expected of students 
working for credit, may register in the summer ses- 
sion as auditors, upon special permission of the 
Director of the Summer Session. 

All courses are not open to auditors; those to 
which auditors are not admitted are indicated in the 
Summer Session bulletin to be issued later. Graduate 
courses (numbered 200 or over) are not open to 
auditors. Auditors pay the same fees as other stu- 
dents and enjoy the same privileges, except that of 
being included in recitation and written work. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS: The minimum 
residence requirement for the master’s degree is one 
full year or its equivalent in summer sessions. The 
eight-week session is the equivalent of one-half of a 
semester, provided a full program of graduate work 
is pursued. 

For the Ph. D. degree, a minimum of three years 
of residence is required including at least one con- 
tinuous year of work. 


HOUSING INFORMATION: Initial requests for 
student housing information should be directed to 
the University Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. All types of student housing 
accommodations are listed with the Housing Bureau. 
The Bureau cannot accept applications and deposits 
from housing applicants, but information will be 
provided on where and how to apply for available 
housing. 


For Women: The University Division of Resi- 
dence Halls offers accommodations in double rooms 
at Elizabeth Waters Hall, and in both single and 
double rooms at Barnard and Tripp Halls. Barnard 
Hall will be reserved for graduate students. Well- 
planned menus, good study conditions, and _ social 
recreational facilities are features of the University 
Halls. Application forms are addressed to the Di- 
rector of Residence Halls, Slichter Hall, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. Preference for assignment is given to 
Wisconsin residents until Mar. 1. 

Room and food service are available in the French, 
German and Spanish language houses, in privately 
owned University approved dormitories and houses, 
and in the sorority houses. Rooms without food serv- 
ice may be rented in many off campus and privately 
owned but University approved houses. 

During the summer session only, both graduates 
and undergraduates are accepted in undergraduate 
residences. Madison residents offer rooms in private 
homes to those who may be unsuccessful in finding 
space near the campus. Undergraduates not over 21 
years of age are required to have the permission of 
their parents in advance if they expect to live in off- 
campus uninspected rooms. Students will find an ex- 
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cellent cafeteria with lake-side terrace, a grill, and a 
Rathskeller in the Wisconsin Union. The Wisconsin 
Union also operates a cafeteria on the west end of 
the campus. The food and the service are excellent 
and the prices are reasonable. All approved houses 
are located within walking distance of the Univer- 
sity and the Union cafeteria. Prices for room and 
hoard range from $130 to $160 for the Eight Week 
Session. Applications and Deposits should be mailed 
directly to the housemother or manager of the house 
for which application is being made. 

The Housing Bulletin on women’s accommodations 
will be mailed in February to all women who have 
been in correspondence with the Director of the 
Summer Session or the University Housing Bureau. 
Those interested in accommodations for men or for 
families or women who need information beyond 
what the Housing Bulletin gives, should address the 
University Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


For Men: The University Division of Residence 
Halls will offer accommodations with ‘meal service 
in Adams and the Kronshage Houses. Single and 
double rooms are available in the lake shore accom- 
modations. Wisconsin residents and veterans are 
given preference in assignments. In making applica- 
tion write to the Director of Residence Halls, Slichter 
Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. Approved lodging 
houses and rooms in private homes will also accom- 
modate men during the summer term. Prices for 
room and board range from $120 to $150 for the 
Eight Week Session. 


For Families and Married Couples: Limited 
availabilities for family unit accommodations in pri- 
vately operated units can be arranged for through 
the University Housing Bureau. Trailers for married 
veterans may be available at University trailer camps. 
Trailer parking space will be available for privately 
owned trailers. The University Badger Village Proj- 
ect offers family unit accommodations for veterans. 
Slichter Hall, the new men’s hall, will be open for 
married couples with meal service and room. There 
is a tenting colony on the shores of Lake Mendota, 
where families are permitted to rent platforms for 
their tents. No tents are available for rent. A cir- 
cular of information will be sent to you in response 
to your inquiry addressed to Mrs. A. F. Gallistel, 
Service Building, University of Wisconsin. 

For current housing. information, write to the 
University Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


OUTINGS: A series of week-end outings is planned 
and sponsored each week-end by the Wisconsin Union 
“Hoofers’” campus outing club. Lake Mendota, the 
University Arboretum, and the hills and caves and 
state parks near Madison are included among the 
spcts visited by summer session students. Qualified 
faculty people lead these excursions. Bicycles may be 
rented and picnic and games equipment is availzble. 
Information on picnic areas and outing facilities is 
also available. 

State groups or other parties who desire to organ- 
ize picnics may reserve Blackhawk Lodge on Lake 
Mendota. Canoes and sail boats are available at the 
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University boat house and a launch service is offered 
at reasonable rates. Life guards patrol the bathing 
beaches, at which no charge is made. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION: The Wis- 
consin Union will be the center of social life and 
recreation, providing a cultivated social program to 
meet a wide variety of student leisure-hour interests. 
Lounges, a library for recreational reading, ‘‘get 
acquainted”” open houses, weekly dances (indoor and 
outdoor dance floors), bowling alleys, forums and 
concerts, games and story hours on the lakeshore 
terrace, an art gallery, week-end outings, a symphony 
record library, and a theater and concert hall with 
almost unparalleled facilities for drama, music, mo- 
tion pictures, radio, dance recitals, and festivals—all 
contribute to a rich summer recreational experience. 

Each student becomes a member of the Union upon 
registration and payment of fees, and is fully entitled 
to all the privileges of membership for the period of 
enrollment. 

The location of the University upon the borders 
of Lake Mendota, 25 miles in circumference, affords 


unusual facilities for bathing, boating, fishing, excur- 
sions, and the like. The climate is a favorable one 
for outdoor life, the days usually warm and the 
evenings cool; as a rule, the months of June and July 
are the pleasantest of the year. 


EMPLOYMENT: The University maintains a free 
employment agency for students who are partially 
or wholly self-supporting. For information, address 
Employment Bureau, Memorial Union Building, 
University of Wisconsin. 


STUDENT HEALTH: The University of Wisconsin 
maintains a well-equipped Department of Student 
Health. It includes an infirmary hospital and out- 
patient clinic with a staff of physicians and nurses 
in residence. In addition, the staff and equipment of 
the Wisconsin General Hospital are available to aug- 
ment its facilities. The Student Health organization 
is concerned with prevention as well as treatment of 
illness and its members are available for consulta- 
tion with all students concerning any health problem 
they may present. 


Special Area Classifications 


Students have sometimes indicated that it is difficult to locate quickly the courses in which 
they are interested. In an effort to facilitate the location of courses in a given field announced in 
several departments, the following listing of courses offered is submitted. 


Art 


Art history 
Art education 
Related art (Home Econ) 


Literature 
Classics, Comparative literature, English and Slavic 
languages departments 


Industry and Labor : 
Business statistics (Commerce) 
Business ethics (Commerce) 
American labor history (Econ) 
Corporation finance (Econ) 
Full employment policies (Econ) 
Investments (Econ) 
Air transportation (Commerce) 
Labor problems (Econ) 
Industrial psychology (Psych) 
Personnel management (Commerce) 
Seminar in labor (Econ) 
Problems in market analysis (Commerce) 
Industrial statistics (Commerce) 
Management and labor relations (Commerce) 
Collective behavior (Sociology) 
Commercial law (Commerce) 
Transportation problems (Commerce) 
Industrial inspection methods (Engr.) 
Seminary in labor law (Taft-Hartley Law) (Law) 
Manufacturing and production methods (Engr.) 
Job and occupational analysis (Educ) 


Government 
American government and politics (Pol Sc) 
World politics (Pol Sc) 
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Introduction to political theory (Pol Sc) 

Government problems of democracy (Pol Sc) 

Public finance—taxation (Econ) 

Political parties (Pol Sc) 

Problems in recreation planning (Educ) 

Seminary in labor law (Taft-Hartley Law) (Law) 

Legislation (Pol Sc and Law) 

Introduction to public welfare 
(Social Work) 

The use of scientific methods in detection of the 
criminal (Soc) 

City planning (Engr.) . 

Sewerage (Engr) 

Sanitary Engineering (Engr) 

Water Supply (Engr) 

The financial support of public education (Educ) 

State government (Pol Sc) 

Far Eastern politics (Pol Sc) 

Introduction to public administration (Pol Sc) 

Seminary in public law (Pol Sc) 

Public assistance (Social Work) 

Social problems (Sociology) 

Social issues and education (Educ) 

Criminology and penology (Sociology) 

Public utilities (Commerce, Econ) 

School and community health problems (Educ) 

Legal aspects of school administration (Educ) 

Principles of educational ,administration (Educ) 

Business management of local schools (Educ) 

School buildings and school building programs 
(Educ) 

Personnel and Guidance 


administration 


Psychology of personality (Psych) 
Human adjustment (Psych) 
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Human emotions (Psych) 

Industrial psychology (Psych) 

Case work in the schools (Social work) 

School social work (Social Work) 

Child welfare (Social work) 

Social disorganization (Sociology) 

Social statistics (Sociology) 

The individual and his culture (Sociology) 

Personnel management (Commerce) 

Management and labor relations (Commerce) 

Play, recreation and leisure time problems (P. E.) 

Problems in recreation planning (Educ) 

Techniques of guidance (Educ) 

Clinical studies in guidance (Educ) 

Job and occupational analysis (Educ) 

Principles and practices of guidance (Educ) 

Seminar in education, social and vocational guid- 
ance (Educ) 

Collective behavior (Sociology) 

Social psychology (Sociology) 

Advanced social psychology (Sociology) 

Introduction to public welfare (Social work) 

International aspects of social work (Social Work) 

Social interaction (Sociology) 

General aspects of social relations (Sociology) 


Marketing and Advertising 
Marketing agricultural products (Agric) 
Cooperatives (Agric) 
Prices of agricultural products (Econ) 
Agricultural policy (Econ) 
Marketing methods (Commerce) 
Problems in market analysis (Commerce) 
Marketing management (Commerce) 
Principles of advertising (Commerce) 
Problems in national advertising (Commerce) 
Commercial design (Educ) 
Textiles in merchandising (Home Ec) 
Distributive education (Educ) 
Organization of distributive education programs 


(Educ) 


Topics of International Interest 
Economic problems of Latin America (Econ) 
International trade (Econ) 
Problems of post-war Latin America (Geog) 
Changes in the geography of post-war Europe 

(Geog) 
Geography of the Mediterranean region (Geog) 
American foreign relations (Hist) 
Seminar in American foreign relations (Hist) 
Economic life in Europe (Hist) 
History of the Far East (Hist) 
Origins and history of World War II (Hist) 
European social and intellectual history since 1870 
(Hist) 

The British Empire (Hist) 
Seminary in history of the British Empire (Hist) 
Seminary in modern European history (Hist) 
Far Eastern politics (Pol Sc) 
World politics (Pol Sc) 
International aspects of social work (Social Work) 
Problems in the geography of Africa (Geog) 


Public Relations 
The press and public opinion (Journ) 
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Radio and society (Speech) 

Financial support of public education (Educ) 

Play, recreation and leisure time problems (Phys 
Educ) 

Problems in recreation planning (Educ) 

Introduction to public welfare (Social work) 

Public assistance (Soc Work) 

School and society (Educ) 

Seminar, contemporary American newspapers 
(Journ) 

Introduction to public administration (Pol Sc) 

Theory and practice of group discussion (Speech) 


Radio 


Radio news writing (Journ) 
Music in radio (Music) 

Elements of broadcasting (Speech) 
Radio workshop (Speech) 

Radio and society (Speech) 
Seminary in radio (Speech) 
Classroom use of the radio (Educ) 


Elementary Education 


Studies in curriculum and instruction in school 
music (Educ) 

Music in the elementary school (Educ) 

Child psychology (Psych) 

Psychology of learning (Psych) 

Social case work in the schools (Social work) 

School social work (Social work) 

Methods and materials in the education of the 
blind (elementary level) (Educ) 

Drawing and composition (Art Educ) 

Psychology of human emotions (Psych) 

Child welfare (Social Work) 

Teaching of dance to children (Phys Educ) 

Freehand drawing and perspective (Art Educ) 

Elementary school art and industrial arts (Art 
Educ) 

Clay modeling (Art Educ) 

Development of the young child in the home and 
in the Nursery school (Home Econ) 

The child, his nature and his needs (Educ) 

Human development (infancy, early childhood) 
(Educ) 

Human abilities and learning (Educ) 

Early childhood education (Educ) 

Issues in elementary education (Educ) 

Elementary school curriculum (Educ) 

Children’s literature (Educ) 

School and community health problems (Educ) 

Curriculum construction (Educ) 

Social studies in the elementary school (Educ) 

Reading in the elementary school (Educ) 

Investigations in the teaching of arithmetic (Educ) 

Methods in visual instruction (Educ) 

Diagnosis of behavior and scholarship difficulties 
(Educ) 

Clinical practice in reading (Educ) 

Problems and materials in health education (Educ) 

Teaching of speech in the elementary school 
(Speech) 

Teaching of science in the elementary school 
(Educ) 

Studies in curriculum and instruction in geography 


(Educ) 
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Remedial reading (Educ) 

New perspectives in the teaching of English 
(Educ) 

Hearing rehabilitation (Educ) 

Directing instruction in the language arts (Educ) 

Physical education in the elementary schools (Phys 
Educ) 

The exceptional child (Educ) 

Special course in teaching the blind and deaf child 
(Educ) 


The Handicapped 

Correction of speech disorders (Speech) 

Advanced correction of speech disorders (Speech) 

The exceptional child (Nature of) (Educ) 

Measurement of the physically handicapped (Educ) 

Diagnosis of behavior and scholarship difficulties 
(Educ) 

Special techniques and appliances used in teaching 
the blind (Educ) 

Advanced clinical practice (Educ) 

Education of the partially-seeing child (Educ) 

Clinical testing (Educ) 

Modern acoustic instrumentation (Educ) 

Advanced problems in the education of the blind 
(Educ) 

Methods and materials in the education of the 
blind—elementary ijevel (Educ) 

Hearing rehabilitation (Educ) 


Secondary Education 


Adolescent psychology (Psych) 

Psychological testing (Psych) 

Teaching of physical education (Phys Educ) 

Teaching of history and other social studies (Educ) 

Teaching of science in the secondary schools 
(Educ) 

Human development (adolescence) (Educ) 

Secondary school curriculum (Educ) 

Problems in directing and administering school 
bands (Educ) 

Performance testing (Educ) 

Improvement of instruction in shorthand and typ- 
ing (Educ) 

Investigations in the teaching of science (Educ) 

Methods in visual instruction (Educ) 

Physical education for junior and senior high 
school girls (Phys Educ) 

Curriculum and instruction in commercial subjects 
(Educ) 

Current approaches to the teaching of literature in 
the secondary school (Educ) 

Studies in curriculum and instruction in geography 
(Educ) 

Studies in curriculum and instruction in school 
music (Educ) 

Teaching of speech in high school (Educ) 

Directing instruction in the language arts (Educ) 

Reading in the secondary school (Educ) 

Diagnosis of behavior and scholarship difficulties 
(Educ) 

Social psychology (Sociol.) 

The individual and his culture (Sociology) 

Modern systems of psychology and _ education 
(Educ) 


Practices in curriculum planning (Educ) 
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Workshop in home economics and education 
(Educ) 

Home economics in vocational programs (Educ) 

Classroom use of the radio (Educ) 

Language, meaning and maturity (Educ) 

Technique of basketball (Phys Educ) 

Physical education in secondary schools (Phys 
Educ) 

Athletic conditioning and training (Phys Educ) 

Advanced course in the teaching of history and 
the social studies (Educ) 

Seminary in the teaching of history and geography 
(Educ) 

Studies in curriculum and instruction in mathe- 
matics (Educ) 

Clinical studies in guidance (Educ) 

Clinical testing (Educ) 

College Geometry (Math) 

Mathematics of elementary statistics (Math) 

Survey of the foundations of mathematical appli- 
cations (Math) 

Governmental problems of democracy (Pol Sc) 


EEE 


FIRST YEARS... 

(Continued from page 294) 
not enter first grade at five years, for every 
circumstance associated with the child must be 
favorable if progress is to be satisfactory. 


Results Are Important 


1. It is an educational error which may re- 
sult in tragic consequences to enter children in 
first grade before they have the necessary pre- 
requisites to succeed in that assignment. 


2. It is imperative that when a child is 
placed in the first grade that his experience 
there be a successful and happy one. A child 
who fails in his effort to learn to read is ac- 
quiring habits and attitudes that never can be 
completely eliminated. These habits and _atti- 
tudes carry over into other areas, and are very 
destructive as to growth in personality. 


3. Serious as are the educational conse- 
quences of too early entrance into first grade, 
of even greater significance are the psycholog- 
ical problems that frequently are caused. Some 
of these become so serious that they persist into 
the adult years of the person. A goodly number 
of those who become a,menace to society are 
from the group who never had a chance to suc- 
ceed in their first years in school—a chance 
that they might have had if the consequences 
of early entrance into first grade had been ap- 
preciated and realized . 
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Our Wisconsin Heritage 
by Gordon C. Boardman 

Editor, State Department of 

Public Instruction 


MONG the worthy publications growing 

out of the Wisconsin Centennial program, 
none is more significant to the profession than 
Our Wisconsin Heritage (The Development of 
a State). It is sponsored and planned jointly 
by the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program and the Wisconsin Sub- 
Committee on Education for the 1948 Centen- 
nial. Designed as a know-how bulletin to help 
teachers plan and organize local history proj- 
ects, it fulfills unusually well the exacting de- 
mands of a good resource unit. Worked out 
by teachers for both elementary and secondary 
school levels, this storehouse of ideas and 
activities will be welcomed this centennial year 
throughout Wisconsin. 

Beginning with a preface suggesting the ro- 
mance of Wisconsin’s long history, the bulletin 
establishes at once the relationship and sense 
of continuity of past, present, and future. 
Youth and teacher alike are encouraged to see 
themselves as active participants in making, 
writing, and studying history. Thus, the here 
and now of local current history become the 
point of attack to make history the living thing 
that it should be. 


Adaptability of Units 


The elementary and secondary school units, 
while entirely susceptible to use each by its 
own school group or level, nevertheless do 
form a unity not to be overlooked. Elementary 
teachers will find helpful materials and ideas 
in the secondary unit and vice versa. Because 
of this adaptability, the two units were put into 
a single publication for all teachers to use. 
Broadly viewed, the guide for elementary teach- 
ers gives a well rounded outline of a resource 
unit including outcomes, problems, approaches, 
developmental activities, culminating and con- 
tinuing activities, and evaluation. Teachers may 
thus see and use a good example of a rather 
formally complete resource unit. On the other 
hand, the guide for secondary school teachers 
concentrates more on suggesting a long and di- 
verse list of activities, the heart of a resource 
unit. Secondary teachers desiring to round out 
the unit to run the gamut from outcomes and 
problems to evaluation may take a cue from 
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Vets Seek Education 

1,122,738 veterans last fall were in at- 
tendance in 1,753 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, according to the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. This constitutes 48% of all students 
enrolled. In Wisconsin 24,544 veterans were 
in attendance, of which number 578 were 
women, 











the elementary unit. Interested teachers will 
recall that flexibility is an important virtue in 
all educational planning, and cut the cloth to 
suit their needs and those of their pupils. 

The purpose of these units is to aid teachers 
to do pre-planning preparatory to doing strong 
and vital teacher-pupil planning in the class- 
room. The suggested activities are especially 
practical and valuable since they have in many 
cases emerged bit by bit from under the hands 
of capable classroom teachers in action. They 
carry with them, then, a reasonable guarantee 
of success in use. 

In the elementary school unit, richness of 
suggestion is revealed through the many re- 
search activities emphasizing excursions, ex- 
periments, construction and creative activities, 
music and rhythmical activities, and discussion 
activities. Some forty activities are available for 
high school to include experiences with an- 
cestor and family maps, with guide and travel 
books, with pageants, scrapbooks, folk tales, 
and murals. Industries and architecture suggest 
the economic and cultural emphasis; Wiscon- 
sin’s parks, forests and wild life, the recrea- 
tional; while schools and churches keep the 
youngsters alive to the contemporary educa- 
tional and religious life of the community. 

A word of appreciation should go to those 
who had a part in the planning and prepara- 
tion of the guide. No one who has not con- 
structed a comprehensive resource unit can 
imagine the amount of painstaking research 
which goes into it. The Wisconsin Educational 
Planning Program and the Wisconsin Sub- 
Committee on Education for the 1948 State 
Centennial express their appreciation to all who 
have had a part in the preparation of Our Wis- 
consin Heritage. The sponsors together with 
the producers of the unit will, no doubt, feel 
amply rewarded by the creative use and con- 
structive criticism of these materials. 

Those desiring copies may write for them to 
the Curriculum Coordinator, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 
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WHITTLING DOWN 255, A. 
Recalling the day and night fight of certain 


interests against the revenue raising provisions 
of the last state aid bill, an editorial in one 
of the Milwaukee suburban newspapers is re- 
vealing in the admission of opposition. “Look 
what crept into the laws of Wisconsin at the 
1947 legislature,’ states the article, and then 
goes on to voice its consternation and oppo- 
sition to the county school committees and 
their broad powers of reorganization of school 
districts. The paper checked with several sub- 
urban representatives in the legislature “on how 
the confounded thing ever got passed. They 
say that a tremendous educational bill was in- 
troduced. It called for something like $90,000,- 
000, new expenditures for the next two years.” 
Here’s the nub of the explanation which those 
who followed the legislation will surely recog- 
nize: “They all say they were so concerned 
with whittling this proposed cost down that 
some of the other features of the bill escaped 
their attention.” 

How true! Whittling in the dark, we 
presume. 


THE TAX PIE 

Again, with this year’s local tax bill, the seg- 
mented tax dollar pie was conspicuously dis- 
played. Comments are heard about the schools’ 
share. It has always been our contention that 
the only complete tax picture for the citizen 
is a complete statement of all expenditures and 
all taxes. Playing up the real estate tax and 
where it goes is misleading as far as the total 
tax burden is concerned. The WEA issued a 
tabulation of all taxes paid in Wisconsin. Any- 
thing less is a distortion. Bill 185, A. was in- 
troduced in the Legislature to augment tax and 
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expenditure information by inclusion of other 
items in the tax statement. Opposition by 
groups developed, and it was non-concurred in 
by the Senate after the Assembly had passed 
it in amended form. Meanwhile, the local edu- 
cational bill assumes a disproportionate per- 
centage for the citizen, even though school 
taxes plus aids are only 7.5% of all taxes paid 
in Wisconsin in 1947. 


ONE PAYDAY IN FOUR 

It must be a shock to our readers, as it was 
to us, to be informed by a teacher that she had 
received only one month’s pay during the first 
four months of teaching. Inquiry into this par- 
ticular situation shows that the board had 
not used its borrowing power and has gener- 
ally conducted its affairs with indifference and 
utter lack of sound business practice. It is hard 
to understand how a board can be so callous 
to the personal plight of an employee that it 
doesn’t even wince, but, worse than that, forces 
her to negotiate existence loans and pay in- 
terest on money due. 


SAVE THE JANUARY JOURNAL 

It may be many years before another history 
of education in Wisconsin is written. The Jan- 
uary Journal should be filed for reference in a 
school or public library after the materials on 
the development of our schools have been used 
for centennial purposes. 


FORENSIC FUNDS TO NEW OFFICERS 

For at least 23 years the WEA Secretary has 
acted as treasurer of the High School Eorensic 
Association. Last year the member schools made 
a commendable and proper change in voting to 
combine the offices of secretary and treasurer. 
The secretary-treasurer is Robert A. Schacht, 
Director of the Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion of the University Extension 
Division. In accordance with the change the 
books and funds were turned over to the new 
officer on January 7. 


HONORS FOR FORMER TEACHERS 

A former Wisconsin school teacher, Con- 
gressman Glen Davis of Waukesha, was chosen 
one of the ten top young men of the United 
States by the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Congressman Nixon of California, one 
of the ten, likewise taught school prior to his 
entry into politics. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





NEA Conferences 
On Teacher Education 


IGHT two-day regional conferences spon- 

sored by the NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards are well 
underway. For this area Minneapolis was 
chosen as a center, the date of the meeting be- 
ing December 17-18. 


The main topics included on the agenda are: 


1. Progress in certification standards. 

2. Selection of students for teacher preparation. 

3. Professionalization of the education of 
teachers. 

The teacher shortage gives point and urgency 
to these conferences. For the country as a 
whole: 

101,612 emergency certificates were issued 

for 1947-48. 
1,029,360 teachers are needed to serve ade- 
quately the 1947-48 enrolment. 

625,872 new teachers are needed in the next 

five years to replace emergency 
teachers and to replace teachers who 
will leave through retirement, resig- 
nation, or death; to secure addi- 
tional teachers for reducing teacher 
load and for meeting expanded en- 
rolment. 


Ralph McDonald, executive secretary of the 
NEA Commission and keynoter at the Wash- 
ington conference, sees a direct relationship 
between low professional standards for admis- 
sion to teaching and the present “low estate” 
of teaching. 

Says Mr. McDonald, “It is sometimes as- 
sumed that the way to meet a teacher shortage 
is to lower standards of admission and thereby 
make a greater number of persons eligible. 
This is the reverse of the truth. The states and 
school systems which have had the greatest 
turnover and the greatest number of emergency 
teachers have been among those which have 
the lowest standards.” 

Wisconsin though it has its problems is in 
somewhat better situation in regard to teachers 
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than many other states. Permits issued to Wis- 
consin teachers would qualify them for licenses 
in most midwestern states. Maintaining stand- 
ards for certification of teachers is most serious 
in the one-room rural schools. Wisconsin had 
the distinction of being the only state repre- 
sented at the Minneapolis Conference which 
had attained the desirable goal of centralizing 
the setting of standards and issuing of certifi- 
cates in the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Arthur Page and Walter Senty, assistant su- 
perintendents, represented the Department of 
Public Instruction at the regional conference 
held at Minneapolis. 





Chief School Officers’ 
Conferences 


N DECEMBER 12, 13, and 14, 1947, the 

National Conference of Chief School Offi- 
cers met in Los Angeles. Three reports were 
considered: 

1. Education for the 13th and 14th year (Junior 
College). 

2. A three-year study of the functions, services, 
and organization of the state department of 
education. 

3. The responsibility of state educational authori- 

ties for improving public relations. 

The Planning Council of the body, having 
met prior to the conference, presented reports 
to the group as a whole on the three above 
topics. 

Fred Bishop, assistant state superintendent, 
presented the report of the planning council 
on topic two. The report considered the pur- 
pose of the study, suggested approaches, and a 
provisional outline of procedure for carrying 
through the study. The group as a whole 
adopted the report and authorized the planning 
council to proceed with the study. 

Action growing out of the meetings in- 
cluded: 

1. Decision of State school officers to em- 
ploy a full-time secretariat to coordinate the 
work of the National Council of State School 
Officers. This action was made possible by a 
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three-year grant of the General Education 
Board. 

2. Decision to follow-through on the proj- 
ect for the study of rural education initiated at 
the Michigan Conference in October. The 
group voted to approve a three-year study of 
the problems of rural education authorizing the 
officers to request a grant-in-aid from the Kel- 
logg Foundation. 

It is especially significant that the State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education spent one day 
with the State Superintendent of Schools dis- 
cussing the Prosser Resolution (what to do 
with the neglected 60 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled in high school). Two keynoter speak- 
ers presented outstanding papers—Director 
Clarence Grieber of Wisconsin presenting the 
vocational directors’ point of view, Commis- 
sioner Edgar Fuller of New Hampshire giving 
the state superintendents’ viewpoint. These ad- 
dresses were considered of sufficient impor- 
tance by the group to move it to request John 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
to have them printed for distribution through- 
out the country. Of epochal importance to edu- 
cation was Commissioner Studebaker’s address 
dealing with Americanism and the reorganiza- 
tion of social studies in high school to include 
four years of required work for all students. 

John Callahan, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Wisconsin, represented the depart- 
ment at these meetings. 





Credit For What? 


HAT is education, anyway? How shall 

it be measured? What social recogni- 
tion shall it receiye? Should college and school 
credit be granted without actual attendance? 
These questions have been raised more and 
more often in recent years. World War II, 
with its accompanying interruption of formal 
education of youth, brought some rather sweep- 
ing changes in accreditation. 

The Commission on Accreditation of the 
American Council found in a recent survey 
that about 66 per cent of colleges are willing 
to grant credit based on competence as repre- 
sented by USAFI subject examinations. Eighty- 
five per cent of them are accepting GED tests 
as a primary basis for determining educational 
qualifications of veterans for purposes of ad- 
mission. 
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In this connection the American Council on 
Education has limited its activities to the prob- 
lems dealing with veterans’ education. But it 
is significant that eleven states have already 
broadened their accreditation policies to in- 
clude awarding of high school equivalency di- 
plomas or certificates to non-veteran adults. 

With a beginning made in the veterans’ 
field, non-veteran adults have shown a growing 
interest in advancing their education through 
high school on other than an attendance basis. 
Following up this interest, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction sampled opinion 
among Wisconsin high school principals and 
school superintendents. 

A simple questionnaire containing but two 
questions was mailed out to 75 principals and 
superintendents. The respondents represented 
both large and small schools and all parts of 
the state. Mr. Hatfield, director of veteran 
education in the department, limited the ques- 
tionnaire to a consideration of GED tests. 
Forty-seven persons gave their considered re- 
action. 

The questions along with frequency of re- 
sponse and sample comments are given below. 


Question I—Do you think it is educationally sound 
to grant high school diplomas or equivalency cer- 
tificates to non-veteran adults on the basis of Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests ? 


Frequency of Response 


Yes—19. 
No—28. 
Not decided—1. 


Comments 


1. With reservation. 

2. Equivalency certificates for any person over 
twenty years of age would seem to have 
validity. 


Question II—Should the Department of Public 
Instruction recommend that GED tests be used on 
the same basis for non-veteran adults as now rec- 
ommended for veterans for granting a high school 
diploma? 


Frequency of Response 


Yes—18. 
No—29. 
Undecided—1. 


Comments 
& 

i. I believe that we are helping to develop an 
idea that it is not necessary to spend four 
years in high school. We know that this 
is not true but the idea is growing. 

2. No, because I am not satisfied that these 
tests measure the full development that 
high school training produces. 
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Teacher Helps in the Safety Work 
R. C. Salisbury 

Director, Safety Division 

Motor Vehicle Department of Wisconsin 


N A resolution adopted at its 1947 conven- 

tion, the PTA pledged itself to a “vigorous 
safety program including all phases of safety.” 

As one who is particularly interested in the 
traffic safety phase, I am gratified to learn of 
this forward-looking step taken by a highly 
respected and potentially powerful organization. 

The role of the teacher in the proposed ‘‘vig- 
orous safety program” is a highly important 
one. That teachers, as well as parents, are fully 
aware of the need for such a program is clearly 
indicated by the fact that the above-mentioned 
resolution was acted upon favorably by the 
PTA convention. Therefore I will make no 
attempt to “‘sell” safety, except to remind you 
in passing that some 100 boys and girls of 
grade school and high school age meet death 
in Wisconsin traffic accidents during the course 
of a single year—and more than a thousand 
suffer serious injuries. 

But the question of what specific steps we 
can take to carry the program forward still re- 
mains unanswered for many of us. That there 
is a single, conclusive answer to this question, 
I seriously doubt. But, from my 30 years of 
experience in the safety promotion field, I be- 
lieve I can present the interested teacher with 
a point-of-view which may prove helpful. 





“Safety Ballyhoo” 


Sometimes I wish I could abolish the word 
“safety” from our vocabulary. Vague preach- 
ing about ‘‘safety” and “being careful’ soon 
begins to grow wearisome to the average young- 
ster. What I refer to as ‘safety ballyhoo” is 
then accepted with indifference and, on occa- 
sion, with scorn. This, certainly, is not the re- 
action we are looking for. 

We know, on the other hand, that a football 
player is not indifferent when his coach tells 
him how to throw a block correctly, in order 


to avoid injury. And an electrician’s appren- 
tice is not indifferent when the master work- 
man instructs him how to avoid danger from 
electric shock. 

Somehow, we must train our youngsters to do 
the right thing in traffic. For “safety” boils 
down to this—learning the right way to cope 
with specific traffic situations, and habitually 
following these established procedures. 

I do not mean to decry PTA programs aimed 
at stirring up interest in safety promotion. Rep- 
resentatives from this division have participated 
in many programs of this type, and we intend 
to continue doing so in the future. Such meet- 
ings are both desirable and necessary. But to 
fulfill their function they must be followed by 
a continuing program based on specific solu- 
tions to specific community traffic problems. 


Time for Safety Meetings 

In the past we have conducted safety meet- 
ings sponsored by parent-teacher organizations, 
scheduled for the spring months—March, April 
or May. Scheduling a safety program at such a 
time tempts PTA members to consider the meet- 
ing itself as the beginning and the end of their 
safety effort, it would appear to me. At such 
meetings we have always found that PTA mem- 
bers respond to our challenge with great inter- 
est and fine spirit. For they are, after all, among 
the most enlightened and public-spirited folks 
to be found in any community. But, unfortu- 
nately, the school year is far gone, and by the 
time the next school year comes along, the 
subjects discussed so earnestly at the safety 
meeting have been largely forgotten. 

I would like to see these meetings held ear- 
lier in the school year. I would like to see them 
well-publicized, and well-attended. At the meet- 
ings, I'd like to see live-wire discussions, giv- 
ing all persons a chance to air their opinions 
and exchange their ideas. I have read the PTA 
discussion outline on “Traffic Accidents and 
Their Prevention,” and I think it’s a good one. 
But if we draw more strongly from the source 
of personal experiences in the home community 
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we will give vigor and meaning to our pro- 
grams. The Safety Division can also provide 
many facts about traffic accidents and their 
causes. We can send appropriate films, and we 
are sometimes in a position to send a personal 
representative to the meeting. 


Then I'd like to see these meetings result 
in the adoption of a specific program which the 
teachers and parents, in close cooperation, will 
pursue throughout the entire school year. 


Driver Education Courses 


I note with gratification that the Wisconsin 
PTA has also resolved to encourage Driver Edu- 
cation courses in the high schools. Driver Edu- 
cation emphasizes the sharing of responsibility 
by the school and the home. Classroom instruc- 
tion, dealing with driving knowledge and the 
development of proper attitudes, is supple- 
mented by home-supervised behind-the-wheel 
instruction and practice. This arrangement calls 
for close liaison between school and home, and 
the PTA is in a fine position to serve as a co- 
ordinating agency. I should like to see at least 
one PTA meeting a year devoted to the sub- 
ject of Driver Education. Parents of Driver 
Education students could be formally invited 
to attend—by means of a mimeographed an- 
nouncement, and the teacher of Driver Educa- 
tion could address the meeting, explaining the 
classroom phase of the job to the parents and 
orienting them with respect to their responsi- 
bilities in carrying out the ‘home-supervised 
driver training phase. 


In connection with the school’s over-all 
safety program, space limitations prevent me 
from dealing at length with specific ‘proper 
actions” in which youngsters must be trained 
if we ate to reduce accidents. The teacher can 
discover these for himself by studying the traffic 
laws; consulting local enforcement officials; 
reading books and articles on the subject; re- 
questing information from various agencies, in- 
cluding the Safety Division of the State Motor 
Vehicle Department; and by continuously ob- 
serving traffic conditions and the behavior of 
drivers and pedestrians, in his own home town. 


The best method to use in bringing these 
all-important lessons to the youngster in his 
early and formative years, I leave to you—the 
teacher—with complete confidence that a good 
job will be done. 
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Slipping backwards: In 1939 America spent 3.2 
percent of her national income for education. In 
1946 the percentage slipped back to only 2 percent. 

$e 

“Satisfied, happy and well-taught children are 
still the best public relations personnel a school sys- 
tem can employ.” 

* * * 

An attitude of smug self-complacency is possibly 
still the most obnoxious attribute of any teacher. 

eos 

In the work of the average school day lots of us 
are done before we are finished. 

* * * 

Education has begun to bear fruit in the younger 
generation. They've stopped swooning over 
crooners! 

xe # 

Tumble-down, shabby, ill-equipped, and obsolete 
school buildings are often mute testimonials of the 
importance a community attaches to the education of 
its young generation. 

Home visits: Interviews with parents concerning 
the child often reveal more about the parents than 
the child. 

More heat than light seems to surround the waves 
of discussion that are emanating throughout the state 
around Merit-Rating-Systems. 

* ok * 


What a pity so many of the fine programs of 
WHA go into thin air because only a supet-radio 
can bring it into the class rooms of so many parts 
of the State-——-What to do??? 

k * OF 


Science reports the invention of a robot that 
smokes cigars. Here’s an idea for that “box” we 
received for Christmas. 

* * * 

As teachers we often wish we had been able to 
educate the parents before they send their children 
to us. In a sense we do have this unique privilege 
—We are educating the parents of tomorrow's chil- 
dren. Ever think of it? 

x * * 

We should all worry more about the fact that 
the only difference between a “rut” and a “grave” 
is the depth. 

* es 

No apology need ever be ‘made for the profession 
(teaching) which makes all other professions pos- 
sible! Ever think of that? 

ke O* 

During the coming year we shall all observe some 
of our fellow-workers who are conserving their en- 
ergies—Then we'll observe them further and won- 
der what they did with all the energy they saved. 











NEED CASH? 


Borrow From Your “Teachers Bank’ 
If You Need Money For: 


Home Repairs Fuel 
Current Expenses Income Taxes or Real Estate Taxes 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 











Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN 'TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 














Namie 222 ges oe ee eee ee Member of WHA —...2... =... 

Simple... + Married. 2. .2~ WidOW.aoo-222 Widower Age _ 

Amount Desired $ _ For How Long Date of First 
RAW RONG a Se ae Purpose of Loan___ 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, 2 pene offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

PANNA oe ote te eddint _.. Address i aed 

Lf. a eae Ad@drese. 2. 2. 


If other security is being offered, give description — m 





























My salary isi$.—...2s522—22 DOP MORUD COP sik ned Seed Le ee months 
My total indebtedness is $ Nature of Indebtedness 
Do Vou own aeart2ok cS Make and Year. eos en Incumbrance $_...-._--- 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is_________ oe 

ny NOMe Qua bOsBNMBL 06 oo eo eS er 
Name of my parents and their address__________-____-_-__ 

















Years in Present Position... 8 Lota) “WXPSTICNCGs 2. 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to________ 





I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 

COTS: | SS a Aes oereae ee eparn emERnp un Permanent address = 
(Name in Full) 

On e3 I BS Sa Se ee NO 1O0N TOPs ooo bo 

Ase ee ene Mee eR Oe eth 2c oe ee 
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The 
QUESTION 


ooo OF Che... 


MONTH 


* Is Democracy Being Taught as a System 
of Government without Being Practiced in 
the Classroom or in the Management of the 
School? 











* Nine Wisconsin educators present briefly 
their views on the important subject of the 
practical application of democracy to the 
school system. The limited space does not 
permit them to express their opinions in full, 
but they have given you the central idea of 
their thinking. Do you agree? Yes! No! Or 
yes and no! 











Arthur H. Mennes 
Principal, Central High School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


The answer to the question depends upon 
the philosophy of the school, teachers, and ad- 
ministrator. Our primary objective in educa- 
tion is to develop individuals who will be com- 
petent in the basic requirements of democratic 
living. We should at all times be concerned 
with the needs of our pupils and to strive to 
stimulate desirable interests toward filling those 
needs. 

Accordingly, what one does at school should 
be dependent upon cooperative planning in 
which the administration, the teacher, and the 
pupil endeavor to establish procedures for com- 
petence in democratic living. Clear definitions 
must be made of the duties, the responsibilities, 
and obligations of administrators, teachers, and 
pupils in the procedure necessary for demo- 
cratic living. 

If one accepts the enlarged responsibilities 
of the school and the idea that learning should 
result in desirable changes in behavior, pupils 
must participate in reaching these goals. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 
. even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 





.. . that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
six continents? 

... that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 

... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no trees grow ? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

... that the population per square mile 
of the U.S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U.S. is at least 150? 

... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 
... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 


TEACHERS 4 
ov* Xe 
7 

are now in transit to } 
Africa,Asia,Australia, 7 
Europe, The Philip- ( ote 
pines, and the islands > as i 
of the seven seas? ® Nation's puw™ 








| The Iolu 0. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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THE NEW 
ALICE AND JERRY 


—new basic primer, first 
reader, second reader, 
third reader 


LAST YEAR—top news in reading was the pub- 
lication of The New Alice and Jerry Reading 
Readiness and Preprimer Program. 


THIS YEAR—headlining the news again is the 
publication of The New Alice and Jerry Basic 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, and Third 
Reader. 


Many Features Totally New in Reading 


The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps inter- 
est h'gh and sight vocabulary low. Triple 
Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one for 
the average, one for the immature groups. 
Vocabulary Workbooks — additional seatwork 
lessons for the immature group. Textfilms— 
correlated with the texts, a visual tool which 
helps to teach reading skills. Big Pietures—for 
use with the first preprimer, enable teachers to 
build any story on Wall Chart. 


Write us today for complete information 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon 
256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


Row, Peterson 
and Company 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Each pupil must be afforded the opportunity 
to develop himself physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, morally, and socially. Separation of 
knowledge-getting from attitude-training blocks 
the effectiveness of any efforts in the latter di- 
rection. By the laws of association, experiences 
that are learned together become a part of a 
single total experience. Education for demo- 
cratic living and responsibility, along with edu- 
cation for efficiency, is necessary if we are to 
restore a wholesome balance of values. 


Even though we cannot use a micrometer or 
some objective standardized test to measure 
such intangibles as social service, cooperative- 
ness, courtesy, leadership, school spirit, friend- 
liness, democratic living, et. al, we can observe 
growth in these social attributes in our classes, 
in the auditorium, in the corridors, in extra- 
curricular activities, on the street, and in the 
home. 


Walter Ploetz 
Supervising Principal 
Westfield, Wisconsin 
We as teachers must study our own teaching 
and determine the worth of our educational 
program in relation to the growth and develop- 
ment of our pupils for democratic living. 
The essential idea of democracy, as it is 
taught in the schools today, is that of develop- 
ing personality. We have developed a demo- 
cratic school to such an extent that it cannot 
escape partial responsibility. The pupils are be- 
ing made to feel the social forces within and 
without the school. 


Classroom democracy is definitely being prac- 
ticed in our modern schools. It starts in the 
kindergarten and continues on through all the 
gtades. Pupil expressions of differences with 
teachers on issues of the day are good illustra- 
tions of pupils’ freedom of thought. Our text- 
books of today emphasizes this same freedom. 

School management policies today are often 
an outgrowth of opinions expressed by a stu- 
dent board or council. Pupil-teacher planning 
has done much to broaden our curriculum to 
meet the demands of society. The administra- 
tion of the school is not that of the superin- 
tendent, but rather a combination of pupils, 
teachers, and administrative personnel. A 
‘Dads’ Club” of a high school in Wisconsin 
recently helped reorganize the whole athletic 
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program through pupil—parent-teacher meet- 
ings. 

A democratic school does not necessarily 
mean that the school should be administered 
by the pupils without due regard of the pur- 
poses of the school, but in a democratic school 
the pupils do exercise a responsibility consistent 
with a good program. 


Margaret G. Henderson 
Director of Elementary Instruction 
Green Bay Public Schools 


Most teachers and administrators, I believe, 
are sincere when they say they practice democ- 
racy as well as teach it as a system of govern- 
ment. If they fail it is because it has been as- 
sumed that they know how to be democratic. It 
has been forgotten that all teachers have not 
experienced democracy and may not understand 
its significance. 

What is democracy? Democracy is more than 
a system of government. It is a way of living 
—of thinking, feeling, and acting. It is 
founded on basic principles of freedom that 
must be understood before this way of living 
can be practiced by all: 


1. The rights of one individual are as important 
as the rights of another. 


2. Freedom involves restraint, order, authority, 
self-discipline, and choice. 


3. Freedom must be ethical and positive. 

"4. Freedom is a relative term—the degree an in- 
dividual can have it depends on his educa- 
tion and experiences. 

The administrators, teachers, and _ pupils 
must be guided by these basic principles in their 
relationships with other members of the group 
if all are to work and live together harmoni- 
ously. This is democracy! It is a democratic 
way of life that can be practiced day by day 
in the school and have its effect on the life in 
the home and community. 


Fred H. Wandrey 


Superintendent of Schools 
Richland Center, Wisconsin 


Individual answers to the question of the 
month must of necessity be made in the light 
of past experience. This writer's experience in 
seven different school systems over a period of 
21 years prompts a negative answer with reser- 
vations. 

Nearly all secondary schools are employing 
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Like all Gold Medal school art prod- 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 
and student. Colors are so radiant 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- 
ing. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain 
new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















EDUCATION PLUS 
GOOD EXPERIENCE 





A Carrier Gets Both 


Scholastic training and newspaper 
carrying go hard in hand in many 
ways. Both teach the art and im- 
portance of harmonious association 
with others. Both involve exercise of 
inherent ability. Each emphasizes the 
importance of continuing to learn 
and develop sound character, toler- 
ance, dependability and other de- 
sirable attributes. 


Andrew Carnegie's magic formula 
for success was simply to combine 
education with practical experience. 
foday more than. 3,000 boys in Wis- 
consin and Upper Michigan are serv- 
ing as Milwaukee Sentinel carrier- 
salesmen. The success that they at- 
tain in their adult years will greatly 
be determined by their background 
of scholastic learning combined with 
training and experience. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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democratic principles in student government 
today through home rooms, advisory groups, 
and student councils. Both junior and senior 
high school student groups have proved that 
they can make real contributions to the admin- 
istration of a school system. Are schools not 
missing a real opportunity by not carrying on 
the same type activity in the elementary grades? 
The organization of student-teacher councils 
in our grade schools would provide early traii- 
ing for pupils who will be expected to assume 
more leadership and greater responsibilities in 
junior and senior high school life. 

Many excellent recommendations will come 
to the principal’s desk from student advisory 
groups. Whenever feasible these suggestions 
should be carried out to make students feel that 
they are really sharing in the administration 
of the school. 

Classroom teachers, too, find that rules and 
regulations governing student conduct during 
class sessions are much better observed and ad- 
hered to when established cooperatively by the 
students and the teacher rather than by the 
teacher alone. 


John G. Ausman 


Director Vocational and Adult Education 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


I believe our schools not only teach democ- 
racy as a form of government, but that de- 
mocracy is being practiced in the classroom 
and in the management of our schools. 

In making this statement I do not mean to 
infer that we have reached perfection or that 
all teachers and administrators have the same 
understanding of what democracy stands for. 
I do believe, however, that democracy is be- 
ing practiced by our school people insofar as 
our society is presently capable of understand- 
ing and participating in a democratic way of 
life. 

This question of democracy in education has 
been discussed many times in the past 25 years. 
Many studies have been made and the findings, 
though varied and not at all conclusive, have 
developed some basic philosophies and a better 
understanding among our school people of the 
importance and responsibility of their jobs. One 
of the first accomplishments of these studies 
established the unpopularity of the dictatorial, 
autocratic teacher and administrator, and 
branded him as a “has been’ and an unwanted 
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employe of the public school. As a result, many 
of these people have changed their practices or 
have sought employment in other fields. 

School people today accept as a basic phil- 
osophy that an effective school is one whose 
purpose is the “welfare of all the people”. 
They also seek to provide equal educational 
opportunity for all regardless of race, religion, 
social status, or vocational desire. These phil- 
osophies indicate democracy at work and are 
not possible under the direction of a dictator. 
Schools today evidence the recognition of the 
individual with participation according to the 
ability of each student, thus developing his 
responsibility and his respect for the rights 
and privileges of others. 


Marie E. Kennedy 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Washburn County 


To a large extent, I believe Democracy is 
still being taught as a system of government 
without making it function effectively in the 
management of our schools. Schools still largely 
measure all children according to their academic 
abilities. 


However, the shift in educational emphasis 
from the subject matter to character building as 
the chief aim is beginning to be better recog- 
nized and produce more satisfying results. Too 
long, Democracy has been interpreted in the 
political sense only. It should mean much more 
than the right to vote and hold office. Creat- 
ing right attitudes and understandings are fun- 
damental in a true Democracy. 

Our schools are beginning to encourage stu- 
dents to participate in formulating school pol- 
icies. School life is becoming more intimately 
a part of the life outside. Student government 
organizations give opportunities for democratic 
practices. 

If these trends mean anything, education in 
the future will emphasize subject matter as a 
means rather than as an end in itself, creative 
work, independent thinking, group activity, and 
guidance. 

The curriculum must be organized for pur- 
poseful living in order to inculcate in our boys 
and girls the basic principles of a true Democ- 
racy—which is respect for the personality and 
the greatest possible development of every 
individual. 





MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 





In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific interest 
including American institutions and their relation to 
educational needs, special emphasis is being placed 
on The History of Science and the Scandinavian Area. 
A teachingstaff of 1000 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation — plus the splen- 
did facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer 
outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
— graduate study. There will be special courses and work- 
shops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for entering students. 





First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, 
July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session, 862 Administration Building. 





MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA 


o f 
14, 


UNIVERSITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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J. F. Luther 


Superintendent of Schools 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


There are numerous ways in which democracy 
can be taught and practiced in schools. I feel 
that teaching democracy is ineffective unless 
students are permitted to practice what they are 
taught. We can’t wait until they are out of 
school for this practice. There is a legal limit 
to the extent to which school authorities can 
place responsibility in students or student 
groups. Therefore, we must be discrete about 
the responsibility we give them and still we 
must permit them to engage in many practices 
necessary to democratic living. Student coun- 
cils and student organizations should serve their 
schools in the same way a Kiwanis or Rotary 
club serves a community. 


We miss a good bet in training youth when 
we fail to permit students to assist teachers in 
classrooms. Why shouldn’t a teacher of chem- 
istry, shop, agriculture, yes, every experienced 
teacher be responsible for training at least one 
student assistant or shop foreman for each 
class. Such training would be limited to ex- 
perienced teachers and numerous personal or 
group conferences would be held between the 
teacher and the assistant. This fine training in 
leadership, fellowship, and cooperation should 
carry academic or co-curricular credit. It would 
necessitate a complete system of records show- 
ing the assistant’s performance. Most students 
would clamor for this opportunity. Why wait 
for them to leave school before permitting 
them to practice the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic living. 


Christine Pedersen 
Lincoln H. S. Librarian 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


According to the true meaning of the word 
democracy, we do teach and practice democ- 
racy in our schools today. Our school activities 
are carried on and governed in a democratic 
way. Clubs and organizations are conducted ac- 
cording to parliamentary practice. Through the 
student council, each class is represented in the 
government of the school. Students have equal 
chances of becoming officers and leaders regard- 
less of race or class. However, they must be 
taught that there is a difference between free- 
dom of democracy and respect for law and or- 
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der, and that certain privileges are theirs only 
until they misuse them. No group of students, 
in grades or high school, can possibly carry on 
successfully for any length of time without the 
advice and guidance of alert, experienced, and 
mature persons. 

From the day the child enters school until he 
graduates, teachers are doing their best to train 
him to be courteous, self-reliant, and respectful 
of the rights of others. In spite of this training 
our schools are criticised and also judged by the 
action of our students outside of school. Peo- 
ple forget that a child’s habits are already 
formed before he reaches school age, and that 
if he is taught right from wrong at home, he 
will use good judgment in school. 

Too much freedom is given both at home 
and at school under the guise of democracy, 
with the result that students are not taught 
self-discipline, which is the first requisite of 
democracy. 

We try to teach self-discipline in the class- 
room by making definite, clear assignments and 
then demanding that the pupil meet these re- 
quirements. Many teachers are handicapped be- 
cause their classes are too large, making it im- 
possible to accomplish this end, especially where 
written and laboratory work are essential to ob- 
tain the best: results. 

We, as educators, are constantly trying to 
teach and train students in democracy that they 
may be better equipped and better qualified to 
take an active and an intelligent part in the 
government of our country. 


Omer Loop 
Education Department 
Superior State Teachers College 


Many struggle valiantly but none too satis- 
factorily to define democracy—in classroom, in 
textbook written, in professional yearbook or 
other periodical. Democracy, like many other 
abstract terms, is more easily described than 
defined. Through description, it may be por- 
trayed as being, among other things: a spirit 
of cooperation, participation, and toleration; a 
balancing of privileges against responsibilities ; 
and a wholesome respect for the individual 
and human dignity as opposed to regimentation 
and authoritarianism. 

The really effective teaching of democracy, 
however, is accomplished only by those teach- 

(Turn to Page 335) 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 21-26—AASA, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 12—Wis. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Mar. 19—Northeastern WEA, Sheboygan. 

Apr. 15-16—Wis. Assn. Sch. Adm. & Sch. Bd., 
Milwaukee. 

Apr. 16-17—Wis. Elementary Principals Assn., 
Madison. 

Apr. 29-30—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Madison. 

Apr. 30—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Chi- 


cago. 
July 5-9—NEA, Cleveland. 











Shorrock Joins Civic Education Service: 
William Shorrock, member of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School faculty the past eleven years, moved to 
Washington, D. C., in January. Mr. Shorrock is now 
affiliated with Civic Education Service which pub- 
lishes Weekly News Report. He will be editor of 
The Civic Leader, the weekly publication issued for 
teachers. 


Speech Committee Announces Bulletins: 
The Speech Committee in Curriculum Planning has 
published the following bulletins for free distribu- 
tion: Creative Impulse, Creative Dramatics, and Let 
Puppets Help Your Children. The bulletin on “Cre- 
ative Impulse’ briefly answers the question, ‘What 
are we doing about the creative impulse in children, 
in adults, and in ourselves?’ The second publication 
shows how creative dramatics develops creative think- 
ing, speech improvement, bodily control, vocabulary 
cooperation, and better listening. The bulletin on 
puppetry not only shows how. puppets may help 
children to be creative and to better expression, but, 
also, includes a simple pattern for making puppets. 
These bulletins are issued from the office of John 
Callahan, State Superintendent, and may be obtained 
without charge upon request. Bulletins on other 
phases of the speech program are in the process of 
publication and will be ready for distribution soon. 


V old Joins State Department: Succeeding 
Mrs. Ryan, who became associated with the State 
Historical Society last March, is Anna May Vold 
who became assistant librarian in the Department of 
Public Instruction on January 1. Miss Vold is a 
graduate of River Falls Teachers College and _ se- 
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FLEXCRAFT 


The new liquid plastic for the making of arti- 
ficial flowers. Each set is a complete workshop 


in itself. 
Jr. Kit _. $4.50 Sr. Kit _____ $6.50 
DeLuxe Kit _____ $15.50 


Complete Catalog of General Handicraft 
Supplies Sent Upon Request 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
770-774 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 




















cured her graduate training in library work at the 
University of Minnesota. She taught in the high 
schools at Minong and Verona, and for the last eight 
years was librarian in Washington Park High School 
in Racine. She is a member of the ALA and was 
identified with the activities of the Milwaukee Sub- 
urban Library Association. 


Bernice Leary to Return to Germany: The 
Madison Board of Education has granted Bernice E. 
Leary, public school curriculum consultant, a leave 
of absence to enable her to return to Germany this 
spring to serve as a visiting expert on curriculum 
with the Office of Military Government in Germany. 
The U. S. War Department has requested her serv- 
ices to aid writers and publishers in preparing ma- 
terial for schools in Germany. A year ago, she 
worked for a 90-day period with the department of 
information control in Germany. 


Eau Claire High Presents Broadcasts: The 
Eau Claire High School radio department has four 
weekly radio broadcasts over WIBZ and WEAU. 
“The Magic Carpet’, prepared in cooperation with 
the public library and elementary schools, is designed 
to interest children in good books. The oldest of the 
high school programs is “The Scrapbook”, a show 
planned to cover everything from comedy to docu 





Sound—Trustworthy 
Completely New 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Essential Elementary Geography 
by Barrows—Parker—Sorensen * 
Our Big World 


for grade 4 


accompanied by: My Big World, a 
workbook 


and: A Teachers’ Guide and Testbook 


pupils’ 


The American Continents 
for grade 5 
Old World Lands 
for grade 6 
_ A fresh interpretation of valid geography 
in the light of a changing world. This is a 


complete program of geography for the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Representativesin Wisconsin: 


RONALD J. LAYDE 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Til. 
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NEW HORIZONS 
=) IN TEACHING 





Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 


Science 


Service Pay 


plans fun and 







i= 
~~ \y 5 





Mm 
opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas in science to your students, 
the following aids of Science Service, established 
in 1921 to popularize science, may particularly 
interest you. 


Things of Science: box of ‘*Things’” sent monthly, 
like dinosaur bone, lava — with descriptions, sug- 
gested experiments. $4 per 
year. Subscriptions limited. 


Science Clubs of America: 
established to give your club 
professional scientific aid in 
organization and activities. 





Science “Fun'’damentals: 3 experimental kits for 
school and home use; (1) Magnetism and Electric- 
ity, (2) Black Light and Glowing Materials, (3) 
Soilless Gardening. $4.95 each. Supply limited. 


“Science News Letter” and “Chemistry”: news reports 
that might stimulate lively classroom interest. 


Science Talent Search: high school seniors awarded 
scholarships, trips. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by scientific institutions, E. W. 
Scripps Estate and the Journalistic Profession. If further 
interested, write Watson Davis, Director, Science Service, 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of 
quality for complete 
chewing 
satisfaction, 





mentary, or informative and educational material. All 
high school radio activities are under the supervi- 
sion of Howard Hovey, faculty member of the high 
school speech department. 


Wausau Students Aid European Schools: 
A letter from Anna Marie Schaeffer, a German school 
teacher who was an exchange teacher at Wausau 
Senior High School in 1931-32, served as a spur 
tc the Wausau Senior High School students in their 
drive at Christmas time to collect clothing for the 
destitute children of Europe. The “We Have It— 
Let’s Share It’’ drive sponsored by the student coun- 
cil netted more than 110 boxes of clothing, averag- 
ing 22 pounds in weight. In Miss Schaeffer's letter 
to Supt. G. W. Bannerman, she related the plight 
of the German children who “are also fine young 
creatures who cannot be made responsible for the 
war and all the hardships we have to go through”. 
Most of the clothing was shipped to schools in 
France and the occupied zone in Germany, and the 
balance was divided between an area in Tennessee 
where severe floods had caused hardship and the 
Federated Charities of Wausau for local relief. At 
the Christmas program culminating the drive Prin- 
cipal E. H. Boettcher praised the student council 
and E. A. Roeske, its adviser, for their willingness 
to work for such a worthy purpose. 


Manitowoc Has Open House: An open house 
for junior and senior high schools in Manitowoc 
was held the week of Jan. 5. The sessions were 
designated “‘parent’s evenings’ which differed from 
the night school sessions held in November during 
American Education Week because students were 
not in attendance. The plan gave the teachers and 
parents a better opportunity and more time to dis- 
cuss problems and progress of the students. Supt. 
L. H. Lamb announced that ‘‘parent’s evenings’’ is 
only one part of the Manitowoc plan to better home 
and school relations which is lending itself so read- 
ily for the better education of young people of 
the community. 


Notes from Stout Institute: Pres. Verne C. 
Fryklund appointed to the faculty Clara Carrison of 
Denver University as an assistant professor in Stout's 
Department of Foods and Nutrition and Mrs. Fred 
Plonsky as school nurse. Miss Carrison replaces Lou- 
ise Buchanan killed in a recent auto accident and 
Mrs. Plonsky replaces Delma Proudlock Wold, for- 
mer college nurse who was married Dec. 20... 
13 students in the college have been selected for 
inclusion in the 1948 ““Who’s Who Among Students 
in Colleges in the United States” . National 





Application Photos 


YOUR Photo must accompany Applica- 
tions. It helps to secure better posi- 
tions. The same quality that won Na- 
tional Awards for us, is assured. We 
supply photos for thousands of teach- 
ers every year. 

Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 

50 Reproductions $2.50 Size 2% x3% 

25 Reproductions $1.50 Size 2%.x3' 

12 Reproductions $1.25 Size 2% x3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or 
High-Gloss finish. Specify as desired. 
Send ie. with Order to your 

Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Teachers examinations of the American Council on 
Education were administered by E. R. Oetting at the 
college Feb. 7 and 14 . . . 30 members of the Typo- 
graphical society of Stout and their three advisers 
travelled over a thousand miles by chartered bus 
from Jan. 10-14 to give printing demonstrations 
during Printing Education Week to high schools in 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. The group also 
visited printing plants and places of interest in the 
area. 


Ludwig is Kiwanis Lieu. Gov.: Ernest Lud- 
wig, principal of the Wilson Junior High School at 
Manitowoc, was installed as lieutenant governor of 
the eastern division of the Wisconsin-upper Michi- 
gan District of Kiwanis International at the Milwau- 
kee conference on Jan. 4-5. He was president of 
the Manitowoc club in 1941. 


Lundberg Succeeds Monette: E. O. Monette, 
supervising principal of the Clear Lake Public 
Schools since 1943, resigned his position effective 
Jan. 1 and was succeeded by F. C. Lundberg, Bur- 
nett county superintendent of schools since Sept. 1, 
1946. Mr. Lundberg was principal of the Webster 
grade school for 15 years and principal of the Web- 
aster High School for three years before becoming 
county superintendent. 


Platteville STC News: An Oscar Wilde com- 
edy, “The Importance of Being Earnest’, was pre- 
sented in January by Pioneer Players, college drama 
club, and members of the speech department. Miss 
A. Tress Lundman, speech instructor, directed the 
production . . . The southwest Wisconsin high school 
district debate tournament was held at the College, 
February 4. 


Superior Coach Offers Safety Bulletins: 
Definite recommendations and suggestions to those 
charged with the responsibility of safeguarding the 
nearly 5,000,000 American. school children who 
travel by bus to and from school are contained in 
a revised edition of the booklet, “6 Steps to Safety’. 
The booklet in its preface points out that the nearly 
5,000,000 American boys and girls who are trans- 
ported to and from school each day in more than 
90,000 school buses exceed in number the combined 
populations of Los Angeles, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Boston. The routes over which these 
buses travel each day total 4,000,000 miles, or 160 
times the distance around the world. As part of the 
“train the pupil” rule, the Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion also has available without cost safety posters 
for bulletin boards and for classroom use. These 
posters are cleverly and humorously illustrated and 
emphasize the important part which the children 
themselves must play to assure maximum effective- 
ness to any continuing safety program. Both the 
booklets, “6 Steps to Safety’, and the posters may 
be obtained without cost and on request to the De- 
partment of Safety Research, Superior Coach Cor- 
poration, Lima, Ohio. 








FLAMEPROOF CREPE PAPER 


For decorating, etc. Meets fire regulations and is 
safer. Will not burst into flame. Large stock, many 
colors. Also regular crepe paper, candles, cut out 
stars, sparkle powder, paper hats, confetti, balloons, 
leis, mut cups, roll table covers, etc. for banquets, 
receptions, proms or other meetings. Write for Price 
List 10 C free. 


STUMP PRINTING COMPANY, South Whitley 10, Indiana 











A Geography Readiness Program 


Geography Foundation 
Series 


By Poole, Barton, Baker 


Through the Day, Grade 1 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 


Published late in 1947 
Winning nation-wide acclaim 


Features: a series of basal textbooks for the 
primary grades, simple foundational con- 
cepts systematically organized and graded, 
content based on actual experiences of 
children, vocabulary controlled for ease in 
reading, beautiful four-colored illustra- 
tions. 


1948 Copyright Texthooks 


The American Health Series 


By Wilson—Almack-Bracken-— 
Baker—Abbott-Prycr 


A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 
* 
Life and Health 
By Wilson—Almack—Bracken 


Secondary School 
Health Education : 


* 


Our America 
By Melbo 


History and Social Studies 
Grade 4-5 


* 


The publishers welcome correspondence con- 
cerning your interest in the above books for 
classroom use. 

o 


The Bobbs—Merrill Co. 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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OUR EARTH 


WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it pre- 
sented so as to insure an under- 
standing of the fundamentals 
of geography. 


Our Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in 
the world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully 
selected basal concepts, and lead them to observe and learn directly from their 
own environment. These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental 
geographic vocabulary and for the gradual development of map concepts. 


USING OUR EARTH 











qEACHERS 
Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade chil- ov* “Xp 
dren; Using Our Earth by fourth-grade children. 
Either book can be used independently of the other. } 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


un Marion's ws 











Library Scholarships Available: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago will offer three fellowships of $1200 
each for the academic year 1948-49 for study in 
its Graduate Library School. Several tuition scholar- 
ships are also available. Awards will be made on 
the basis of the candidate’s academic record, ability 
to do research, performance on the required entrance 
tests, and general promise to contribute to the pro- 
fession of librarianship. Applications must be in the 
hands of the Committee on Fellowships of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by March 1, 1948. 


Boardman Becomes Dept. Editor: Gordon 
Boardman who has been editor of the pamphlets 
issued by the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program has been appointed to a position 
of department editor created in the Department of 
Public Instruction. He will have charge of the edit- 
ing of all publications issued by the department and 
the release of material to the press. 


Memorial Services Held for Graham: On 
January 27, memorial services for Alexander R. Gra- 
ham, director of the Madison School of Vocational 
and Adult Education who died October 7, were held 
in Madison. William F. Rasche of Milwaukee gave 
the principal address, and Richard W. Bardwell of 
La Crosse gave the acknowledgement. A portrait of 
Mr. Graham was presented to the school by Glenn F. 
Olwell, and it was accepted by S. Gwyn Scanlan. 


Sketches of Wisconsin History: An attractive 
pocket-size 30-page booklet giving the highlights of 
Wisconsin history. Appropriate for grades V and 
VI and for general use. Fine illustrations, informal, 
and may be classified as a souvenir. Obtainable from 
the author, Ruby Gerling, 1314 Rutledge St., Madi- 
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son 4, Wis. For schools, clubs, and organizations. 
25¢ each for orders under 25; 15¢ for 25 or more. 


“School Arts” Features Centennial: The 
March issue of School Arts Magazine published in 
Worcester, Mass., will feature the Wisconsin Cen- 
tennial by devoting a major part of the number to 
art work and artists of Wisconsin. Jane Rehnstrand, 
art supervisor of Superior STC, is associate editor. 


Neenah Men Hear Velte: At the January 
meeting of the Neenah Association of Men Teach- 
ers, Charles Velte, secretary of the Neenah Board 
of Education, addressed the group on the subject: 
“World Government”. 


Mary Baker Retires at Appleton: Mary 
Baker, dean of girls at Appleton High School has 
retired after 43 years in the teaching and personnel 
professions. Before accepting the deanship at Apple- 
ton she served as personnel director for Kimberly 
Clark for several years and prior to that she was 
teacher of English at Appleton High School. Miss 
Baker was a graduate of Superior Normal School and 
Lawrence College. 





SPECIAL CENTENNIAL PROGRAM 
“Life in Wisconsin One Hundred Years Ago” 
An Impersonation of Mrs. Juliette Kinzie of 

the old Portage Agency House, and author 
of Waubun, presented in an authentic 
period costume by 
HAZEL STRAIGHT STAFFORD, 
The Noveloguist 
A dramatic historical program of lively interest. 
Suitable for teachers groups and school assem- 
blies. For terms and dates write Mrs. H. 8. 
Stafford, Shorewood Hills, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
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Chivs Off the Funny Bone 


LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 














GINGER! 

















This place must be new, Alfie. 
There’s no gum under the table. 


No Choice 


‘So you want to become my son-in-law?” 
“No, I don’t. But if I marry your daughter, I 
don’t see how I can get out of it!” 


A Smart Lad 


According to the tale, the professor in a college 
in Scotland was giving a demonstration of the prop- 
erties of various acids. 

“Now,” he said, ‘I am going to drop this two- 
shilling piece into this glass of acid. Will it dis- 
solve?” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the students. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. 

“Then perhaps you will explain to the class why 
it won't dissolve.’ 

“Because,” came the 
wouldn't drop it in.” 


How It Started 

All the lights in the house suddenly went out, 
so Ma and Pa went down to the cellar to investi- 
gate. “Put your hand on this wire, Maw,” ordered 
Pa, “and tell me if you feel anythin’.” 

‘Nothin’ at all,” — Ma. 


answer, “if it would, you 


Good,” said Pa. “Now jist don’t touch the other 
one, or ye’ll most likely drop dead.” 
You Too? 

Jones: “How do you spend your income?” 


Smith: “About thirty per cent for shelter, thirty 
per cent for clothing, forty per cent for food and 
twenty per cent for amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per cent.” 

Smith: ‘That's right.” 
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THE QUESTION ... 
(Continued from Page 330) 

ers and administrators who do not end with 
definition or description, but who, through 
personal influence and daily conduct, go on 
to exemplify its spirit and ideals. They trans- 
late the concept into actual practice. The spirit 
of democracy which they exemplify helps bring 
about the all important esprit de corps. (Morale 
is just as important a word in peace as in 
war.) ‘‘Spirit,” “‘ideal,’’ “morale’’—these are 
concepts which all experienced teachers know 
cannot be taught or learned except by example, 
imitation, and practice. The “telling method” 
alone is ineffective. 

A teacher or administrator, in public school 
or in higher education, teaches democracy when 
he uses his influence as a coordinating and 
creative force, and not as an instrument for 
passivity. Only through the encouragement of 
loyal and independent thinking and initiative 
will he stimulate his students or faculty to their 
best efforts or gain the cooperation so essen- 
tial to democracy. Wise human leadership, 
based on recognized ability of the leader, his 
social vision and perspective, his sincerity, and 
a personal concern for the welfare of the in- 
dividual within the group—all evidenced by 
actual practice—will gain and hold the respect 
and support of students or faculty long after 
the legal and technical bonds of authority 
would have frayed or broken. 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 

olleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 








Established 1985 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin 
Presents the 


Following Summer Session Program 


Eight Weeks 
JUNE 25 to AUGUST 20 





Degree Courses in Elementary Education: Early childhood education; 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in school music; Child psychology; Psy- 
chology of learning; Social case work in the schools; School social work; 
Methods and materials in the education of the blind; Drawing and composi- 
tion; Psychology of human emotions; Child welfare; Teaching of dance to 
children; Freehand drawing and perspective; Elementary school art and indus- 
trial art; Clay modeling; The child, his nature and his needs; Human develop- 
ment (infancy, early childhood) ; Human abilities and learning; Issues in ele- 
mentary education; Elementary school curriculum; Children’s literature; School 
and community health problems; Curriculum construction; Social studies in the 
elementary school; Reading in the elementary school; Investigations in the 
teaching of arithmetic; Methods in visual instruction; Diagnosis of behavior 
and scholarship difficulties; Clinical practice in reading; Problems and mate- 
rials in health education; Teaching of speech in the elementary school; Teach- 
ing of science in the elementary school; Studies in curriculum and instruction 
in geography; Remedial reading; New perspectives in the teaching of English; 
Hearing rehabilitation; Directing instruction in the language arts; Physical 
education in the elementary school; The exceptional child; Special course in 
teaching the blind and deaf child; Music in the elementary grades. 


An Elementary Laboratory School will function in one of the finest school 
buildings in Madison. A new feature is an Educational Workshop including an 
All-Education Activity Program with opportunity to work on specific problems 
or for participation in discussion and planning groups. The Laboratory School 
provides opportunity for observation and participation in actual teaching. 


Write for details to the 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education-Engineering Bldg., Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


February 1948 


Organized in 1853 





Peterson Leaves WEA: 
Joins U. of W. Faculty 





After 15 years of service as re- 
search director in the WEA office, 
Dr. LeRoy Peterson resigned as of 
February 4 to join the faculty of 


the School of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Pe #6. f- 
son’s tenure 


began in De- 
cember, 1932, 
and was con- 
tinuous ex- 
cept for a 
year during 
the war when 
he was con- 
nected with 
the U. S. Of- 
fice of Edu- 
catio a. 
He came to 
the central office at the time when 
the association expanded its facil- 
ities in research and public rela- 
tions to try to save public educa- 
tion from unwarranted and de- 
structive policies which struck at 
the foundaiton of our schools. 





Recognition for Research 


During the years in which Mr. 
Peterson ground out statistical data 
on every phase of education the 
bulletins and releases of the WEA 
received nationwide recognition. 
Requests for research studies came 
from all over. “Pete” not only 
knew how and where to get the 
facts, but, having assembled them, 
could interpret them in understand- 
able language. His compact and 
earthly releases have been of ines- 
timable value to administrators and 
teachers alike. Endowed with a 
genial nature and extreme modesty, 
together with a comprehensive 
grasp of the ramifications of ad- 
ministration and finance, he enjoyed 
the confidence of educators and 
citizens. 

The members of the office staff 
sense a great loss in the resigna- 
tion of a most agreeable and efh- 
cient fellow-worker and companion. 
He will take to the University a 
valuable fund of practical experi- 
ence. Our best wishes go to Mr. 
Peterson for a continuance of the 
prominence and _ success which 
characterized his services to the 
schools and teachers of Wisconsin. 





PRES. G. W. BANNERMAN APPOINTS 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES FOR 1948 
| 





Slade, NEA Director, 
Reports Polk Co. 100% 


S. Russell Slade of Wausau, 
State NEA Director for Wisconsin, 
recently reported to the NEA that 
all Polk County teachers were 
members of the national association 
for the current year. 

In a congratulatory letter from 
T. D. Martin, director of member- 
ship of the NEA to L. R. Bune, 
county superintendent of schools, 
he said: “That is an achievement 
of which you and your associates 
may well be proud. It represents 
high professional spirit and effec- 
tive leadership. So far as our rec- 
ords show, Polk County is the 
first county in Wisconsin ever to 
win a place on our Honor Roll.” 

In addition to the 100% record 
in the NEA Polk County teachers 
also have 100% membership in the 
local association and in the WEA. 
Officers of the Polk County Edu- 
cation Association include F. M. 
Robev of Clayton, president; Myron 
Johansen of Milltown, vice presi- 
dent; and Gordon Holmgren, Polk 
County Normal School, sec.-treas. 








Northeastern to Hear 
Vandercook and Orris 





John W. Vandercook and Dr. 
Beryl! D. Orris have been secured 
as the princi- 
pal speakers 
for the con- 
vention of 
the North- 
sastern WEA 
at Sheboygan, 
March 19, ac- 
cording to 
Pres. Henry 
E. Smith. Mr. 
Vandercook, 
the noted ra- 
dio commen- 
tator, will 
speak on 
*“Europe 
Faces the Fu- 
ture”. The title of the address by 
Dr. Orris has not been annuonced. 

Eighteen luncheons have been 
arranged under the direction of 
L. D. Stoll, Sheboygan Central 
High School. 





DR. ORRIS 





February, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Eight 











At the meeting of the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Milwaukee, 
January 16, Pres. Bannerman an- 
nounced the membership of the 
several committees of the associa- 
tion which function throughout the 
year. The committees, representing 
a cross section of education in Wis- 
consin, will begin their studies im- 
mediately and will moke their plans 
to carry out the mandates of the 
Representative Assembly. The 
membership of the convention com- 
mittees will be announced later. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


G. E. Watson, Supt. of Schools, 
Wauwatosa—Chairman 

Philip Brewer, Teacher, Whitefish 
Bay H. S. 

John Callahan, of 
Schools, Madison 

Ralph Chamberlin, Principal, Rufus 
King H. S., Milwaukee 

F. E. Conner, Supt. of Schools, Ke- 
nosha 

Irene Eldridge, Teacher, W. Divi- 
sion H. S., Milwaukee 

John Guy Fowlkes, Dean School of 
Education, U. of W., Madison 

Clarence Greiber, Director State 
Board of Vocational & Adult 
Education, Madison 

Leonard Haas, Teacher, Eau Claire 
Sre 

William Hansen, Pres. Central 
STC, Stevens Point 

Meta Jonas, Elementary Supervisor, 
LaCrosse 

B. A. Kennedy, Supt. of Schools, 
Prairie du Chien 

Alma Link, Teacher, Oshkosh H. S. 

Wm. Moore, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Wausau 

Lucile Niland, Teacher, Medford 
H. S. 

George O’Brien, Supt. of Schools, 
Two Rivers 

Ida Ooley, Supervisor Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison 

Merle Pickett, Librarian, Wilson 
Jr. H. S., Manitowoc 

William F. Rasche, Director Voca- 
tional Sthool, Milwaukee 

Angus Rothwell, Supt. of Schools, 
Superior 

Marcella Schneider, Teacher, Mil- 
waukee 

L. O. Tetzlaff, Principal Co. Nor- 
mal School, Sheboygan Falls 


State Supt. 


1!O. H. Plenzke, Secretary, Madison 
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PRESIDENT BANNERMAN 


CONSTITUTION 


J. P. Mann, Supt. of Schools, Ap- 
pleton—Chairman 

Earl Anderson, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Richland Center 

Floyd Smith, Supt. of Schools, Wis- 
consin Rapids 

C. R. Wentland, Supervising 
Teacher, Woodruff 

Harrison U. Wood, Principal 
Franklin Jr. H. S., Racine 

E. W. Zenisek, Teacher, Neenah 


HS. 
Freda Zuehlke, Teacher, Mayville 
H: S. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Cecelia Howe, Teacher, Janesville 
H. S.—Chairman 

Sidney Ainsworth, Teacher, Wis- 
consin H. §., Madison 

H. H. Helble, Principal Appleton 
H 


Ds 
Marie McKnight, Teacher, East 
H. S., Green Bay 
A. A. Schardt, Principal Washing- 
ton H. S., Milwaukee 


LOCALS 


Theo. A. Sorenson, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Chippewa Falls—Chair- 
man 

Gus C. Boll, Principal, Whitehall 

H. F. Connors, Principal, Hurley 

Harold Cripe, Prinicpal, Racine 

Walter Forsberg, Teacher, Mari- 
nette H. S. 

Fred R. Holt, Principal, Boscobel 

Clifford Hutchinson, Teacher, An- 
tigo 

Marie Kennedy, Co. 
Schools, Shell Lake 

Roger Maas, Teacher, Madison 

Alice Matson, Teacher, Eau Claire 
—Ex Officio 

Sigrid Moe, Teacher, Tomah H. S. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Rexford Mitchell, President, La- 
Crosse STC—Chairman 

Kenneth Beger, Teacher, Neenah 
4.5. 

T. H. Boebel, Supt. of Schools, 
Kaukauna 

Marie Danielson, Teacher, Racine 

F. O. Holt, U. of W., Madison 

R. A. Klaus, Supt. of Schools, 
Edgerton 

Norman Knutzen, Teacher, Central 
STC, Stevens Point 

Blanche Losinski, Co. 
Schools, Mt. Horeb 

Harold W. Peterson, Principal, 
Milwaukee 

Edmond F. Schwan, Teacher, Wau- 
kesha H. S. 

Margaret Spielmacher, Teacher, 
Central H. S., Superior 


Supt. of 


Supt. of 
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RETIREMENT 

J. H. Murphy, Supt. of Schools, 
Chippewa Falls—Chairman 

R. W. Bardwell, Director, Voca- 
tional School, Madison 

Herbert Dahmer, Teacher, Horace 
Mann H. S., West Allis 

Mark Ingraham, Dean U. of W., 
Madison 


Dorothy Puestow, Teacher, East 
H. S., Madison 
Kurt Schoenoff, Co. Supt. of 


Schools, Baraboo 
Harvard Smith, Teacher, Mary D. 
Bradford Sr. H. S., Kenosha 


Erwin Stenzel, Teacher, Stevens 
Point H. S. 
WELFARE 


F. J. FPlaeagan, Co. Supt: of 
Schools, Chilton—Chairman 

Gilbert Anderson, Teacher, Reeds- 
burg—Ex-Officio 

Esther Czerwonky, Teacher, Mil- 
waukee 

M. R. Goodell, Principal Co. Nor- 
mal, Columbus 

Hallie Huerth, Teacher, Rice Lake 

V. E. Klontz, Supt. of Schools, 
Janesville 

R. L. Liebenberg, Asst. Principal, 
Central H. S., Madison 

J. F. Luther, Supt. of Schools, 
Delavan 

Walter Senty, Asst. State Supt. of 
Schools, Madison 

Haldis Svanoe, Teacher, Wauwa- 
tosa 





Three Counties Employ 
Additional Supervisors 





The Milwaukee county board 
has authorized Supt. Kies to em- 
ploy three additional supervising 
teachers. Under the provisions of 
Chapter 158 these are, of course, at 
county expense. Two will be in 
general supervision and one a spe- 
cialist in music. The latter position 
has been filled by the appointment 
of Anthony Erickson of the Bur- 
dick School who began his duties 
on February 1. 


The Waukesha county board 
approved Supt. Brown’s employ- 
ment of a third supervisor, and 
Supt. Corey of Wood Co. was au- 
thorized to employ a second super- 
visor at county expense. Mr. Corey 
has announced the selection of 
Matt C. Knedle, ‘a former teacher 
in the county, for the position. 


Increased number of teachers and 
supervisory demands, when pre- 
sented to the. respective county 





boards, resulted in favorable action. 





Wittich Announces Ten 
Summer Scholarships 





Walter A. Wittich, director of 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
at the University, has been informed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica that 
ten scholarships will be offered for 
the University of Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Session covering the tuition 
of $50 plus a $25 laboratory fee 
for those persons who are inter- 
ested in enrolling in visual educa- 
tion courses. 

The courses will include Educa- 
tion 165, Methods of Visual In- 
struction; Education 166, Local 
Production of Visual Materials; 
Education 265, Seminar in Visual 
Education. Persons interested in 
applying for the scholarships will 
be expected to enroll in two of 
the three courses and will be al- 
lowed to enroll in all of the three 
courses. 





Merit Rating System 
Praised and Condemned 





The merit rating system received 
the praise of some and the con- 
demnation of others at a joint 
meeting of Pi Lambda Theta and 
Phi Delta Kappa at the Memorial 
Union in Madison, Jan. 20. Rus- 
sell T. Gregg, professor of educa- 
tion of the University, opened the 
discussion by presenting the - case 
for the plan. Pearl Leroux, prin- 
cipal of Washington Elementary 
School of Madison, pointed out 
the objections to the establishment 
of a merit rating system. The gen- 
eral analysis of the arguments for 
and against was presented by 
Philip Falk, superintendent of 
schools of Madison. He agreed 
with the philosophy underlying the 
proposal but enumerated the fac- 
tors determining salary schedules 
and the difficulties involved in ad- 
ministration. A lively discussion 
from the floor followed. 





Now We Know Who Dunnit 


When we published ‘Defense 
of Modern Education” in the De- 
cember Journal the editor was un- 
aware of its authorship. It has just 
been discovered that it was written 
and presented for the first time in 
a guidance class at the University 
summer session under the supervi- 
sion of Josephine Hintgen. The 
authors of the poem are Mrs. David 
Wollach, and Shirley Rubin, Helen 
Walchok, and Sylvia Chernin. The 
Journal is pleased to give due 
credit to the composers for this hu- 
morous and pungent observation 
upon the teacher and modern edu- 
cation. 
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Hornbostel Assumed 
Research Post, Feb. 5 


Victor ‘Hornbostel of Madison 
assumed the research position in 
the WEA office on February 5. Mr. 
Hornbostel is at present woiking 
on his doctorate at the University 
and is assistant to Prof. Russell 
Gregg in the field of administra- 
tion. His teaching experience was 
had in Kansas after which he 
served 44 months in the Navy. 
After service on a destroyer he 
taught at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. Following his discharg 
he came to the University for 
graduate work. 

Mr. Hornbostel resides in Madi- 
son, is married, and has one child. 
He comes to the office with high 
recommendations from University 
authorities and we welcome him 
to the challenging field of service 
in the WEA. 


Have You Used “Pop 
Rings the Bell” in Class 


The WEA office has had several 
requests for the 16mm. sound film, 
Pop Rings the Bell for use in guid- 
ance and social science classes in 
junior and senior high schools. 
Teachers report that the film is very 
useful to teach the value of edu- 
cation to those who are indifferent 
or in doubt about the need of train- 
ing. The film has already been seen 
by thousands of Badgers but there 
are still thousands who haven't 
seen it. Simply send a post card 
to the WEA office requesting the 
use of the film and it will be 
mailed to you postpaid. The only 
cost to you is the return postage. 

Assignment: Tomorrow is also 
available from the WEA office for 
the asking. It is a picture of sim- 
ple, realistic scenes from the class- 
rooms of the nations schools. The 
teachers and pupils who play the 
parts portray the function of the 
schools in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The film presents the story 
and opportunity of education as 
well as some of the inadequacies of 
education which handicap the na- 
tion through the failure to develop 
its human resources. 








University Sponsors 
Rural Education Parley 





To offer aid to the county school 
committees in their problems of re- 
organization of county school dis- 
tricts the University of Wisconsin 
sponsored a conference at the Uni- 
versity, January 29-30. According 
to Russell T. Gregg, professor of 
education and director of the con- 
ference, the meeting gave the com- 





mittee members the opportunity to 
hear the nation’s outstanding ex- 
perts in the field of rural educa- 
tion and to discuss among them- 
selves the problems which they face 
in their study of the school system 
in their communities. 

Among the speakers were John 
Guy Fowlkes, dean of the School 
of Education; Francis S$. Chase, di- 
rector of the Rural Editorial Serv- 
ice of Chicago; Julian E. Buiter- 
worth of Cornell University and 
chief consultant for New York's 
state redistricting program; Shirley 
Cooper of the department of rural 
service of the NEA; and Irving 
Pearson, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

In addition to the general ad- 
dresses small conferences were held 
to give free discussion of local 
problems. 





H. H. Clemons Resigns 
School Superintendency 


Howard H. Clemons, superin- 
tendent of schools at Lake Geneva 
for the past 13 years, presented his 
resignation to the board of educa- 
tion on January 13 which is to take 
effect on July 1. He will operate a 
gift shop in Lake Geneva. 

Mr. Clemons, a graduate of the 
agronomy department of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, has been 
county agricultural agent, and a 
teacher of agriculture in Montana, 
principal of the White‘ish High 
School in Montana, an elementary 
principal in Harvey, Illinois, and 
a member of the faculty of Platte- 
ville STC. In 1930 he was granted 
a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Central STC Broadcasts Centennial Programs 





Pres. William C. Hansen of 
Central STC has announced a se- 
ries of radio broadcasts for the 
second semester to be given by the 
faculty and students of the college 
entitled: Wisconsin Through Its 
First Century. The programs which 
are given at 3:15 P.M. each Friday 
over WLBL present a panorama 
of state history and accomplish- 
ments. 

The series was opened on Febru- 
ary 6 by Pres. Hansen who ex- 
plained the purpose and plans for 
the entire semester program. On 
February 13, Gertie L. Hanson, di- 
rector of the Radio Workshop, 
talked on The Isle of Wisconsin. 

Programs for the balance of the 


school year are as follows: 
Feb. 20 Wilderness Habitants—Marie 
Swallow 
27 Wisconsin A Part Of New 
‘France—Hebrert R. Steiner 
Mar. 5 Provincial Wisconsin 
Emerges Into Statehood— 
Herbert R, Steiner 
12 Wisconsin Authors — Bertha 
Glennon 
19 Wisconsin Songs and song- 
sters—Norman E. Knutzen 
26 Wisconsin Poets—Leland M. 


Burroughs 
Apr. 2 Wisconsin Artist s—Edna 
Carlsten 
9 Wisconsin Women—Pauline 
Isaacson 


16 Evolution of Lead and Zinc 
Mining in Wisconsin—Chas. 


F. Watson 
23 Wisconsin Men and Machines 
—Robert S. Lewis 


30 Wisconsin Resources, Past 
and Present—Fred J.Schmee- 
ckle 

Early Education in Wiscon- 
sin—Frank S. Hyer 

14 History of C. S, T. C.—Frank 


May 7 


S. Hyer 

21 Centennial Poem—Leland M. 
Burroughs 

28 This Is My Wisconsin—Marie 
Swallow 





Milton Students Attend 
Annual WEA Convention 





The thirty-eight cadet teachers 
in the Department of Education at 
Milton College have embarked on 
their chosen careers in a truly pro- 
fessional spirit. Not only have they 
enrolled 100 per cent in the WEA 
but they also attended in a body 
the annual convention in Milwau- 
kee, November 6-8. As students 
they have been introduced to the 
benefits of the general programs, 
the sectional meetings on subjects 
which they intend to teach, and 
the exhibits of textbooks and teach- 
ing materials on display at the 
Auditorium. 

To acquaint teachers-in-training 
with the contemporary problems of 
teaching and with professional 
leadership of the state, Rachel Sal- 
isbury, head of the Department of 
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Education, uses the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education in class and 
conducts field trips to rural, grade, 
and high schools to give the cadets 
close contact with Wisconsin edu- 
cation at all levels. 

This is the first group of teach- 
ers-in-training to enroll in the 
WEA as part of their undergrad- 
uate preparation for service in the 
public schools. 





Jackson Field Trips 
Become PR Activity 





What started out as a seventh 
and eighth grade Science—Health 
Unit in milk and its care turned 
out to be a ranking activity in 
public relations in Jackson County. 
Before the completion of the unit 
of study the staff of the county 
superintendent’s office, the county 
agent, teachers, pupils, parents, 
dairy plant operators and state field 
men had a part and an interest in 
the project. 

To begin the unit the county 
superintendent’s office and the 
county agent issued bulletins and 
circulars about the production and 
care of milk. Following the unit 
study in the schools, groups of 
children with their teachers met 
with County Superintendent Grace 
Webb, Supervising Teacher Blanche 
Tibbits, and County Agent Walter 
Bean at a regional creamery o 
cheese factory and were conducted 
through the plant by the operator 
and field man or dairy inspector. 
They emphasized the practices fol- 
lowed for sanitation and demon- 
strated the tests used. 

In the opinion of the teachers 
the field trips proved very profit- 
able. Not only did the pupils gain 
a better understanding of and re- 
spect for the knowledge a farmer 
must have but also a better under- 
standing of the dairy plant operator 
and the demands placed upon him 
by the state in order to meet sani- 
tary requirements in the handling 
of milk. 





Charles Walden Named 
Curriculum Coordinator 


Supt. Charles B. Walden of 
Merrill has joined the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
as Coordinator of the Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning Program. Mr. 
Walden re- 
ceived his 
B ac h e- 
lors and 
Master’s_ de- 
grees respec- 
tively, from 
La Crosse 
STC and the 
University ‘ of 
Wiscon- 
sin. His expe- 
rience in- 
cludes teach- 
ing in rural 
schools, state graded schools, super- 
vising teacher, city elementary su- 
pervisor, and city superintendent 
at Merrill since 1942. We wish 
Mr. Walden every success in this 
large field of service for the im- 
provement of curricular offerings 
in Wisconsin schools. 











Feuerer Resigns Kenosha 
County Superintendency 





Marion G. Feuerer, superintend- 
ent of schools of Kenosha County 
since 1943, resigned January 12 to 
become field representative for the 
Save the Children Federation. Prior 
to her appointment in May, 1943, 
to fill the unexpired term of Eldyn 
Pitzner she was supervising teacher 
in Kenosha County. Margaret 
Diehl, supervising teacher, was ap- 
pointed by State Superintendent 
John Callahan to succeed Miss 
Feuerer. 

As a member of the speaker's 
bureau of the Save the Children 
Federation, Miss Feuerer will work 
in Ohio during January and Feb- 
ruary. The principal work of the 
federation, a member of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare 
organized in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1920, is carried on in the 
southern states and overseas. 
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Southeastern Wisconsin 
To Hear WHAD-FM Soon 


To meet the needs for better 
broadcasts in southeastern Wiscon- 
sin, Harold B. McCarty, director 
of WHA, has announced that the 
Wisconson School of the Air will 
soon be heard over WHAD-FM 
on Lapham Peak, in Waukesha 
County. This new FM station 
which is expected to be in opera- 
tion in March will serve from She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac on the 
north to well below the Illinois 
line on the south. Considering all 
the advantages of FM it adds up 
to finer reception than most schools 
have ever had before. 

WHAD is the second unit in a 
network of FM< stations being set 
up by the State Radio Council to 
take the school broadcasts and other 
service features to all parts of 
Wisconsin. At present schools 
which are beyond the range of 
WHA or WLBL are unable to 
hear the programs. 

Since FM receiving equipment 
is needed to tune in the FM ssta- 
tions, most schools are advised to 
purchase new FM-—AM receivers 
rather than to try to convert old 
receivers to the new system. 





New Stations Soon 

Mr. McCarty reports that 
schools having good receivers, or 
central control systems may convert 
to FM by the addition of an FM 
tuner which can be purchased for 
as little as $30.00. Such tuners may 
also be used in conjunction with 
a public address system or a mo- 
tion picture sound amplifier. 

Better reception is promised to 
Northeastern Wisconsin also. Con- 
struction will start soon cn a trans- 
mitter to be located near Chilton, 
just east of Lake Winnebago. This 
will take the school broadcasts to 
Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay, Marin- 
ette, Shawano and other commu- 
nities which have reported a need 
for a stronger broadcast signal 
from the state-stations. This will 
be on the air late this spring, and, 
like the station to be built near 
Wausau, will be ready to take the 
1948-49 Wisconsin School of the 
Air when it opens in September. 





Wisconsin Teachers 





Bardwell Heads Madison 
Voc. and Adult School 


Richard W. Bardwell, superin- 
tendent of schools at La Crosse, 
was appointed director of the Ma- 
dison School of Vocational and 
Adult Education on January 15 
and will assume charge on July 1. 
He succeeds A. R. Graham who 
died last October. 

Mr. Bardwell was superintendent 
of the Madison Public Schools 
from 1926 to 1939. Before taking 
the La Crosse position in 1942 he 
was educational editor with a book 
publishing firm. # 


NEA Plans Leadership 
School in Washington 


The third annual NEA Institute 
of Organization Leadership will be 
held’ July 26—August 20, 1948, un- 
der the auspices of The American 
University in Washington, D. C. 
The Institute is a training school 
for leaders of professional organi- 
zations. 

The purpose of the Institute is to 
aid officers of professional organi- 
zations to develop the technics, 
skills, and knowledge necessary to 
give dynamic leadership in kcep- 
ing with the Victory Action Pro- 
gram of our united education asso- 
ciations. 








Wisconsin Represented 

Membership in the Institute is 
open to officers of state associa- 
tions, local associations, classroom 
teacher groups,: and others who 
wish to prepare themselves for 
leadership in our professional or- 
ganizations. 

Wisconsin was represented at 
the first Institute by Alma Therese 
Link, president of the Oshkosh 
Education Association, and at the 
second Institute by Dora Desser- 
eau of Antigo County Normal 
School’ and H.C. Weinlick, field 
consultant of the WEA staff. 

Since the number which can be 
accommodated is limited those in- 
terested’ should write to the Editor, 
NEA Journal, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Contribute to OTRF 


In November an announcement 
was made that the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee had given its en- 
dorsement to cooperate with the 
NEA for financial assistance to 
teachers in the _ war-devastated 
areas of the world. It was con- 
templated that the drive for con- 
tributions be completed before 
Christmas, but the many seasonal 
activities and demands upon mem- 
bers made it necessary to continue 
the project after the holidays. We 
are pleased to report that local 
associations and members at this 
writing have sent in $7800 which 
has been forwarded to the NEA. 
A report received from the NEA 
shows that Wisconsin ranked sixth 
among the states in contributions, 
as of January 19. The March NEA 
Journal will carry a statement of 
the status of the Fund. Some con- 
tributions were sent directly to the 
NEA instead of through the WEA 
which will account for the total 
reported for Wisconsin being 
higher than the WEA report. 

This is not the 
through which our schools and 
teachers have responded to the 
critical need of our professional 
associates overseas. It is well- 
known that many school people and 
their students have participated 
in numerous other projects and 
cooperated with agencies which 
send money and supplies. It is a 
fine record. 





only avenue 





Moede Succeeds Minar 
As Oconto Falls Supt. 





Eldor Moede, principal, of the 
Sevastopol Consolidated School, 
was chosen by the board of edu- 
cation to succeed Arthur A. Minar 
as superintendent of schools at 
Oconto Falls on February 1. Mr. 
Minar asked to be relieved on that 
date to enter the school supply 
business. Mr. Moede, a graduate 
of Central STC and the University 
of Wisconsin, has been teacher and 
principal in schools for the Eland 


State Graded School, Wittenberg 
High School, Bowler, and Sevas- 
topol. 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


These new films have been reviewed by teacher 
committees under the direction of Walter Wit- 
tich, Director of Visual Instruction of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. They are available through the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or may be purchased 
from the producer. GI means General Informa- 
tion and the rental price is for one day. T means 
films for teaching purposes and the rental price is 
for one week. 


Home Economics 


Arranging the Tea Table (Sound; Color; 7 min.; 
$1.50; BEW $1.25; GI; Use: Home Econ. Sr. 
H. S., College; Clubs Junior, Adult; Guidance 
Sr. H. S. College.) 


The rules to follow and the steps to use in choos- 
ing the table service in setitng the table for a tea 
are shown. Consideration is given to the selection of 
the table cloth, the placing of the centerpiece, 
candles, napkins, and silverware. Reasons for the 
rules that are followed are explained logically and 
understandably. (Simmel—Meservey) 


Kitchen Come True (Sound; 15 min.; $1.50 GI; 
Use: Agric. Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Home 
Econ. Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Clubs Junior, 
Adult.) 


An excellent description of how the modernization 
of the rural farm—home kitchen can be planned and 
accomplished on the limited budget of $500. All 
expenses with the exception of bringing in water and 
electricity and the purchase of the refrigerator and 
stove are included. A fascinating and interesting film 
of good photography and sound. (Naz’l. Film Board 
of Canada) 


Elementary Subjects 


Circus Animals (Sound; Color; 10 min,; $2.00 
GI; Use: Reading Read. Primary; Soc. St Primary, 
Intermed.; Lang. Arts, Primary, Intermed.) 


Elephants, ponies, zebras, show horses, and seals 
are pictured in this film. The chief character, Jumbo, 
is a large elephant, pulls wagons, unloads a tent 
etc., drinks and then is cleaned and dressed in his 
colorful circus blanket. Shorter scenes show camels 
and horses being groomed and directed in some of 
their circus activities. The film closes with a parade 
of circus animals and people. Br'Iliant color, good 
pace, and fine sound track. (Academy) 


Circus People (Sound; Color; 10 min.; $2.00 GI; 
Use: Reading Readiness, Primary; Soc. Studies, 
Primary, Intermed., Lang. Arts, Primary, Intermed.) 
The whole story of unloading the big tent from the 

circus train and setting it up is leisurely shown. Th2 
human side of the circus—prepara‘ion of food, wash- 
ing clothes, the wagons in which the people live— 
is well and graphically shown. A considerable part 
of the film is devoted to the clowns who prepare 
for the parade. (Academy Films) 


How Do You Do (Sound 15 min. $2.50 T; Use: 
English. Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S.; Guidance, Jr. & Sr. 
H. S.; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


A well-organized approach to the problem of how 
to introduce persons, one to another, is illustrated 
in this film. Organized to be of interest to teen- 
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agers, the film illustrates introductions under vary- 
ing circumstances: boys and girls of same age, per- 
sons of same and opposite sex; acknowledging intro- 
ductions, etc. (Young America Films) 


Music 


How to Twirl a Baton (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Music, Intermed., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


This film includes leisural opportunity to exam- 
ine the several basic movements which make up the 
rudiments of baton twirling. After the simple tech- 
niques, which can be followed leisurely, more com- 
plex combinations are shown. (Young America) 


Instruments of the Orchestra (Sound; 22 min. $2.00 
GI; Use: Music, Intermed., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S.; 
Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


With complete seriousness and high professional 
performance, the three means by which all instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra produce musical 
sounds are discussed. The scrapping, blowing, and 
banging instruments are shown and listened to indi- 
vidually and as parts of the full symphony. Finally 
each instrument is identified as it becomes a part 
of a fugue. Coordinates well with the films; Wood- 
wind Choir, Brass Choir, Percussion Group, String 
Choir. (Eastin Pictures Co.) 


Musical Instruments: The Strings (Sound; 10 min.; 
1.75. T Use: Gere Sci Jr. S.5 Matte, [tc it. S., 
Sr. H. S.; College; Physics, Sr. H. S.; Clubs, 
Junior, Adult.) 


The film shows through animation and direct pho- 
tography such information as the structure of the in- 
struments, physical principles of the sound quality 
of the instruments, and finally the place of each 
instrument in the string ensemble which plys at 
the beginning and end of the film. (Teaching Films, 
Inc.) 


Science 


Magnets (Sound; 13 min. $2.00 T; Use: Nat. Sci. 

Intermed.) 

The film demonstrates observable information about 
the behavior and characteristics of magnets. It is 
very complete up to the point of abstraction and 
therefore is understandable by young children. Ac- 
companying flmstrip allows excellent opportunity for 
discussion and review. (Young America) 


Measurement (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. 
Sci. Jr. H. S.: Math. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Soc. 
St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.) 


A visualized description of the important part that 
measurement plays in our everyday life. Classifica- 
tions and types of measurements and the concept of 
standardization of measurement are shown. (Coronet) 


How Man Made Day (Color; Sound; 10 min.; 
$2.00 T; Use: Soc. St. Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Gen. 
Sci. Jr. H. S.; Nat. Sci. Intermed.; Home Econ. 
Jr. H. S.; Clubs Junior.) 


Man’s search for means of artificial lighting is 
shown to begin with the cave dwellers’ fire and to 
continue through the pitch-wood splint lamp. the 
oil lamp, the tallow dip, and finally the electric light. 
Non-technical in its conten‘s, it is a first overview 
of the story of light. (Coronet) 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Your High School Days, by Detjen and Detjen,the student must learn to appraise their true value 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1947. 247 
pp. $1.80. 


It is said that more people lose their jobs not be- 
cause they haven’t the ability to do the work but 
that they lack the ability to get along with others. 
In view of that statement guidance in high school 
has its place as well as the teaching of subject mat- 
ter. Your High School Days is a book for guidance 
which discusses subjects of particular interest to ninth 
and tenth grade students and teaches them to adjust 
themselves to and make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. The text discusses a multitude of situations 
in and out of school in clear understandable lan- 
guage. 


Economic Problems of Today, by Klein and Col- 
vin, Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 1947. 676 pp. 
$2.40. 


This new edition should help both teacher and 
pupils to a better understanding of the problems of 
a postwar world. Alert to the need for clear analysis 
of today’s events, the book, nevertheless, does not 
neglect the underlying principles that provide the 
basis for normal economic life. Violent change and 
extreme fluctuations are of brief duration, so that 


and to be prepared with understanding when the 
world settles down to normal living again. Planned 
and organized along sound principles of pedagogy, 
each problem is presented in a way that captures 
and holds the interest and attention of the reader. 
The informal conversational style makes for easy 
reading and comprehension. Considerable space is 
given to teaching aids. While each unit is preceded 
by motivating questions, there is, at the end of each 
chapter, a series of problems and projects which can 
be used by the teacher as a vehicle for teaching 
that breaks away from the traditional recitation. 


Learning Essential English, Grade 9. Brewton, Mc- 
Mullan, and Giddings. 384 pp. Illustrated. Laid- 
law. 

This new high-school freshman English text pro- 
vides a complete course in composition and grammar. 
It may be used successfully to conclude junior high- 
school work or to introduce the senior high-school 
course in composition and grammar. The text treats 
Conversation, Review of English Essentials, the Li- 
brary, Thought and Expression, Reports, Letter Wrn- 
ing, Creative Writing, Discussions, and other ninth- 
grade interests. Learning Essential English is now 
available in a junior high edition. 
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in everyday social situations 


Simple Explanations 








The 1947 edition of LEARNING ARITHMETIC 
makes arithmetic a meaningful adventure 


Lennes, Rogers, and Traver, using their combined 
research and years of experience, assure: 


Step-by-Step Development 

A Wealth of Illustrative Problems 

Problems and Exercises Applied to Experience 
One New Process at a Time 

A Built-in Testing Program 

Abundant Maintenance Exercises 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 








LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 3 


CHICAGO 6 
NEW YORK 3 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Literature texts, grades 7-12 


The world’s finest literature, selected and 
graded with the greatest care, unfolds at 
each level of the junior-senior high school. 


Prose and Poetry of England . . . Grade 12 
Prose and Poetry of America. ..... 11 
Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . . . 10 
Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment ..... 9 
Prose and Poetry Adventures ...... 8 
Prose and Poetry Journeys. ...++.+.+7 


Teachers’ Manuals - Workbooks 


Stressing both comprehension and appre- 
ciation, these inviting books offer every 
type of literature, including separately 
bound novels, Shakespearean plays, an 
one volume of myths and legends. The 
material has been selected for its literary 
merit, its direct appeal to student interest, 
and its fitness for age and grade levels. 
They are printed in two colors throughout, 
fully illustrated. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, 
Represented by W. E. GRAVES 

















Introducing 


ENGLISH 
FOR EVERY 
USE 


By WILLIAM M. TANNER 
and WILBUR E. CHEEVER 


A new 4-Book Series for the High- 
School Years. Please ask for Circular 
$645. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Story Biographies, by McClay and Juson. Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc. 1947. List $2.08. 


Even the children who shy away from biographies 
can become happily acquainted with this form of 
literature when it is introduced to them through 
the pages of Story Biographies. About half of the 
selections of old editions have been discarded in 
favor of new stories of current writers after a vote 
was taken by high school boys and girls on their 
choice of material. Biography makes history live be- 
cause biography breathes life into the men who made 
it. In reading Story Biographies the student may 
project himself into adventures in which patience, 
endurance, steadfastness, and courage achieve desired 
ends. Suggestions for discussions are found at the 
end of each chapter. 


Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin History, by Le- 
roy Schlinkert. State Historical Society, Madison, 
Wis., 1947. 213 pp. $3.60. Review by Mary 
Touhy Ryan, Supervisory of School Program, 
State Historical Society. 

This is a guide intended to be useful to the gen- 
eral reader, to persons not primarily scholars. Em- 
phasis is on popular and more accessible references, 
whenever possible. More than 2900 entries have 
been arranged by subject. These are the main sub- 
ject headings: physical foundations; natural phe- 
nomena; wild life; the Indians; discovery and ex- 
ploration; early settlements and the pioneers; immi- 
gration; description and travel; territorial government; 
state government; administration of justice; suffrage, 
parties, elections, Wisconsin and national affairs; 
local government and history; the Civil War; other 
wars; education; religion; cultural activities; amuse- 
ments and recreation; health; social and economic 
problems; printing and publishing; transpor‘ation 
and communication; business, industry, agriculture; 
Wisconsin history. 
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